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3 / . TO THE &-/'/^J14kJ 

RIGHT HONOURABLE 



V.I 



THE 



EARL OF GUILFORD, 

4^7. 4^. 4^. 



My Lord, 

I HAVE presumed to inscribe these 
sketches of scenes, and characters abroad, 
to your Lordship, a,s a humble mark of 
iny respect, and because I know no tra- 
veller who can better appreciate the au- 
thenticity of the materials which have 
furnished the descriptions ; your Lordship 
having visited the greater number of the 
places where the transactions are supposed 
to have happened. I have the honour to 
be. 

My, Lord, 

Your Lordship's 
Most obedient humble Servant, 

THE AUTHOR. 
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EARTHQUAKE. 



CHAPTER I. 



Lone, wild» and strauge, be stood alike exempt 
From all aifllection, and from all contempt. 

Byron. 

JLN the eveding of the day on which the 
city of Messiha wns destroyed by an earth* 
quake,' the magistrates met in the cathe- 
dral, one of the few edifices which had 
withstood the^ convulsion, to adopt such 
measures as circumstances ' so calamitoun 
rendered indispensible. They were seated 
within the railing of the high altar; and 
the convicts, of whom a vast number were 
employed on the pnblic works, and who 
were at this time objects of the first atten* 
iion and greatest dread, Mood in rows io 
Vol. I. B 
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2 THE BA&THaUABLE. 

their fetters on the steps. A multitude of 
women and children, who had lost their 
husbands and parents beneath the ruins of 
the houses^ filled the body of the church. 
The lamps in the side chapels were lighted, 
but they only served to increase the solem- 
nity of a scene where darkness and confu- 
sion, guilt and grief were mingled tumul- 
tuously together. 

As the records of the tribunals, with all 
other archives of the city, lay buried be- 
neath the ruins of the senate house, the 
Baron Alcamo proposed that the convicts 
who were known to have beea longest under 
punishment) should be set at liberty. We 
shall not enter into any account of the 
Baron's argument, for he was, in his own 
opinion, a philosopher, and of course suffi* 
dently l<Hig-winded for the occasion ; nor 
can we say whether be convinced bus col- 
leagues of the expediency of what he mg^ 
gested, or wbetiier they were induced to 
adopt it in order to get rid of bis diaserta-. 
tions on the distmetive qnidHies of vice and 
«rime ; eertaiiii faoweviur it is^ they did re- 
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solre tfaM the irons of sereral of the crinri* 
nab shocrld be struck off, and it was done 
on the spot« 

Some of the convicts, on findmg theiii- 
selres again free, fell on tbeir knees and 
Iccidly expressed their tliankfulnesB, others 
sultenly retired, and a few bowed respect- 
fally to the magistrates, and walked away 
with the ereetness of virtuous resolution 
firmly expressed in their demeanour. But 
one man particularly attracted the notice 
of the philosophical Baron, not only by the 
gentlemanly air of his look, but the ab- 
straction with' which he allowed hi9 shackles 
to be removed, and the disconsolate indff- 
ferency witlf which he- sank into the crowd. 

" I hare often,'* said fVancisca, the 
Baron's nephew, a young man, who was- 
sitthtg behind him, *^ observed that fifeHow 
on the Marina. He is a strange compound' 
of opposite qualities. 1 have seen him at 
titnes^ toilYDg with rage at bis task, as if he 
would break away from the horror of his 
state, but more ft^equently under the infln- 
ence of' happier ibeKngs. Whew the other 
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felons lay stretched at nooo asleep in the 
shadow of the buildings, he has sat in the 
sunshine, and carolled with the gaiety of a 
bird in freedom, merrily rattling his chains 
as an accompaniment to his song. At other 
times, I have discovered him weeping bit- 
terly. None of the present police officers 
know, any thing of his history, for he was a 
convict before the last pestilence, of which 
all their predecessors died. But they, call 
him DonBirbone, and they all treat him 
with marked respect. His language is 
pure and elegant, and he speaks to those 
about him with the condescension of a per- 
son accustomed to good society. You 
could not but observe the smallness and 
neatness of his ears and hands, the physical 
indications of a mind disposed to respect 
the feelings of others, but the glossy smooth* 
ness of his skin shows that he is a constitu- 
tional voluptuary." 

The Baron listened with unusual atten- 
tion to Francisco. His curiosity was 
roused by the personal remarks on Don 
Birbone, and while he thought them some- 
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^hat philosophical, he was the more sur- 
prisedy as he had never given his ne- 
phew credit eithier for talent or sagacity. 
It was certainly not mnch to the Baron's 
honour, as a magistrate, to pay any atten- 
tion at that time to such observations. But 
gentlemen of philosophical habits are apt to 
forget the proprieties of time and place, 
and the Baron was particularly liable to do 
so. His imagination was awakened by the 
observations of Francisco, and they acted 
on him with the influence of a spell. He 
became restless and uneasy ; and at length, 
being incapable of taking any further inte- 
rest in the proceedings of that memorable 
evening, he rose and left the church, fol* 
lowed by his nephew. . 

It was a beautiful night — not a flake 
of cloud was on the sky, and the moon 
shone with unusual splendour. There was 
a sensible tranquillity in the heavens, tlie 
more impressive as it was awfully con- 
trasted with the murmurs of the desolated 
city, and the occasional crash of some frac- 
tured edifice which the earthquake rent to 

B 3 



6 XRJC MM^BAVAKX. 

the fimnd^a^nu, ktA htA itot at the time 
ihro#n down. 

Tbe BtiTOE and FxtineiBWf fifte^t^rmkiog 
their way through the crowd in the porch 
of the obuf ell, looked at the masises of ruin 
which toy i» every dimf^tion ai^^ud, and 
then, witbiKiil flp^akin^r^fisoend^d the siteps; 
but they had tiot advjEii»oed ab^e l^wenty 
paces till they «aw Don BkhQne ^ittiog 
alone, fli.ppaivently absorbed in thought. Oq 
l^i»g towards him., they overheard himutter 
afew.ra^phatic sent^no^, a.t(id :dW^reKit ¥bk>- 
tivesi deterred th^m froqpi interrupting bis 
soliloquy. Tb^-^ ^gentfeman wa^ curiocis 
to hear mh$lt jbe said^ and his nephew to ob- 
jierve tbe changes of the cmivict's expres- 
sive countenance as be gazed alternately on 
the heavens, and looked at bis hands and 
naked feet 

"It is my destiny!'* exclaimed Don Bir- 
bone, unconscious of being overheard. ^^ It 
is my &te I something more is required of 
me i^an I hwis y»t done— Uian I have yet 
suffered, and I shall not die of bunger, 
although starving; no : although I have not 
yet learnt to beg.'' 



•^ 



The Baron, in «pite of philosophy, ^w a 
faumafie, good tiatarad old man^ and eonld 
not withstand the impatient exglamations of 

the ontcatt. 

'' What can yon do, poor fellow ?*' said he, 
advancing towards him, with much kindli- 
ness in his accent. 

Don Birbone rose, and looked at the 
Baron, ^' What can I do? mischief I" was 
the stern reply. 

'' But what are you fit fw?" enquired 
the benevolent philosopher. 

*^ Nothing, nothing,'' answered the out- 
ca«t, and turned to go away. 

The Baron's hesitt was melted, and he 
hung his head in sorrow* 

" What are you?" said Francisco, ad- 
dressing himself briskly to the convict. 

Don Birbone hastily looked back, and, 
with some degree of indignation, said, 
** Do you not see what I am.^" 

'^ But what have you been ?" interrupted 
the old gentleman, with all his curiosity 
alert. '^ What have yon been ?^' 

The outcast paused, and looking Fran- 
cisco steadily in the face, said, with much 

B 4 
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emphasis, ^' I was a man whom natare in^ 
tended to make happy, but fortune bais 
made most wretched. My heart and pas- 
sions have been ever at war. My will and 
inclinations have been constantly at variance, 
« and the latter has always prevailed. My 
soul is the slave of m} sensuality. I am one 
of those who are convinced, by the feel- 
ings of their own bosoms, that they are 
doomed to perdition.*' . 

The Baron listened to this rhapsody with 
sage-like equanimity, for he had been uni- 
formly of opinion that man is a compound 
being, a pure intelligence in mind, a gross 
animal in body, and it seemed to him that 
. Don Birbone had very just and beautiful 
notions with respect to the difference be- 
tween moral and physical life. 

Francisco shrank from the piercing eye 
of the outcast, and taking his. uncle by the 
arm, said^ ^^ Let us go home, it is late^ and 
my aunt and sister, after the terrors of this 
terrible day, stand much in need of com- 
pany and consolation.*' 

The Baron tacitly assented, and giving 
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the outcast a dollar, requested him to call 
bX his house in the morning, when he would 
see what could be done for him. 

Don Birbone took the money, and, with- 
out returning thanks, walked quickly on a 
few paces, but in a moment recollecting 
himself^ he turned round, and silently bowed 
to the Baron. 

, " What a noble spirit has been mortified 
by the degradation of that mfin,'* exclaimed 
the old gentleman, as he took hold of his 
nephew's arm. " He may yet become an 
ornament to the world if we can reinstate 
him in his own good opinion, which, with 
the help of the blessed Virgin, I will endea- 
vour to do." 

** I am afraid,*' replied Francisco, " that 
your endeavour will be in vain. The man, 
notwithstanding what he says, is a natural 
criminal. He thinks only of himself; he 
feels but for himself; and he is so accustomed 
to indulge himself, that he has contrived 
reasons and motives for doing ill, by per- 
suading himself that he is predestinated to 
perdition.'* 

B 5 
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^< You are a fool, a^nd not ^t to be spoken 
tof* cried the Baron peevishly, ^nd he 
swung his nephew's arm angprily away: 
** You are a fool, and you tnow nothing of 
human nature ; indeed, liow i^ould you — a 
boy, an impertinent boy/* 

By this time they had readied the portal 
of their residence, and the Baron in his 
anger, braised his thumb as be plied the 
knocker for admission, an occurrence which 
did not tend to restore Mie philosophical 
amenity of his temper. 
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CHAPTER n. 



They Mem'd even then — ^that twttt—unto tiw lait 
To half forget the pKseiit in the past ; 
To share between themselves some separate fate. 
Whose darkness none besides should penetrate. 

Btjion. 

Among other noble manaionay in which 
the possesfiora were boried beneath dieir 
rains, was the palace of Connt Conidi« It 
had been a stately and extensive pile, con* 
stracted with much architectural otnaMient, 
and furnished with the costliest praduetiotis 
of the arts and genuis of France aad Italy. 
The Count himself was considered the most 
accooiplished man in Messina, bat a veil of 
mystery hung over him, and while hf was 
Universally admired for his at^inments, 
every one, admitted to his society, was 
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with something in his maoner^ which could 
not be easily de^scribed. It was not that 
kind of reserve which invests many men of 
the greatest talents in general company, nor 
that undefinable effect of superior minds^ 
which the weak or vulgar never under- 
stand ; but an instability which can be 
compared only to an unequal temper. In 
the iuost cheerful and disengaged moments 
of cohversational ease, he would often sud- 
denly fall silent, even in the middle of a 
sentence, and his countenance become over- 
cast ; at other times^ when listening ap- 
parently with perfect attention to any of 
his visitors, he would abruptly begin another 
topic, which perhaps was only connectetl 
with what he had been hearing by tlie 
slight association of a single woi-d. 

He had married early in life a sister of the 
Baron Alcamo, and lived with her at Pa- 
lernio. In due time after their Ufurriage, 
she presented liim with a son, bdtshe her- 
self, it 'was commonly understood, had been 

* 

seized with madness at the birth, and after 
all the skill of the capital had b^en tried in 
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vain^ she was sent to a convent, where she 
soon. after died. There were, at onetime, 
unpleasant reports respecting an accident 
that she had met with in being conveyed to 
the convent, in consequence of escaping, as 
it was said, from the person who had charge 
of her, but the particulars were never well 
known; for her relations, if they knew 
more than the public, preserved a profound 
silence on the subject. After her. death, 
the Count, although before that lamentable 
event, one of the gayest men in the metro- 
polis, withdrew from all society, and tra- 
velled over the greatest part of Europe, 
in quest of that happiness which he had 
lost, or forfeited. If however he could 
not find peace of mind, he acquired a rich 
variety of knowledge, and when he chose 
to exert himself, few men excelled him in 
the justness of his political reflections, or 
in the correctness of his taste in whatever 
wa^ interesting, with regard to the arts or 
literature of the different countries which 

4 

he^ had visited. Such was the comnion re- 
port regarding him. 
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About a jtM before the earthquake be 
came to reside at M«flsir.a, his nattTe town, 
wfaei^e at first he eatertained a great deal of 
oompany and visited frankly, as if resolred 
at last to overcome that melandioly, "(v hich 
for aiore than eighteen years had oppressed 
his fooiilties, and obsonred the natural 
splendour of his endowments* But one day, 
as be was walking on the Marina, be started 
at the sight of <Jome person whom he 
observed in a knot of people round a 
mountebank, and returned suddenly h(Miie. 
From that hour he never stirred abroad, and 
the vulgar report was, that he had been 
blighted by the glimpse of an evil eye ; 
a thousand vague and foolish stories were 
indeed spread concerning this incident, and j 

which had the effect of rendering him an 
object of great interest to the multitude, 
so much so, that when it was known he was \ 

alive beneaUi the broken arches and fallen , 

columns of his mansion, a vast assemblage of 
persons collected from all parts of the city 
round the spot, in the expectation of seeing 
something very extraordinary take place. 



i 






Father Ansehno, a Benedictine friar, 
who jnslSy merited the perpetual grati- 
t)ide of die eity, for the zeal with which 
he assisted the inhabitants to superintend 
a band of labourers appointed by the ma- 
gistrates to dig out those who where disco^ 
Tered to be alire in the rains, on hearing 
that Count Corneli was in this situation, 
hastened to his assistance. It happened 
as he and bis attendants passed along, 
that Don Birboiie was standing at a small 
huxtry booth, greedily eating a morsel of 
bread which the charity of Baron Alcamo had 
enabled him to purchase ; the convict, struck 
with the haste of the people, enquired of 
the friar where they were going so fast, and 
on being told to dig out Count Corneli, who 
was alive under the ruins of his palace, the 
bread dropped from the convict's hand, and 
he exclaimed, in a tone of exultation almost 
terrible, ** Corneli alive and in Messina^!*' 
The crowd hurried on, and he joined them. 

Father Anselmo, on reaching the spot, 
having afscertained where the Count was. 
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instructed the laboiirers to proceed cauti^ 
ously lest the fragments which hung loosely 
together should fall and crush them; but 
Don Birbone, heedless of his admonition, 
seized a pickaxe, and began to dig and 
plunge it into the mingled wreck of mar- 
bles and furniture. In vain did Anselmo 
entreat him to desisj;, till the superincum- 
bent mass, undermined by his exertions, 
began to shake, and falling down with a 
hideous crash and hurl, almost suffocated 
him with dust; but he had given liberty to 
the Count, and springiug forward on obtain- 
ing the first glimpse of his person, drew 
him out into the air. 

A glance of mutual recognition took 
place instantly between them ; the convict 
appeared triumphant, but the Count seemed 
abashed and terrified ; the people ascribed 
the exultation of Don Birbone to his suc- 
cess, and the pale and abject looks of the 
nobleman to the dreadful imprisonment 
from which he had been released. 

In the course of a few minutes, however, 
the Count recovered his wonted self pos- 
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lession^ and assuming the habitual dignity of 
.his deportment, cordially recommended Don 
-Birbone to.the care of Father Ai)9fJimo, as- 
suring him, at the same time, that^fhe might 
freely claim, to participate in his fortune. 
.The crowd who heard this, and for whom it 
.was intended, applauded the just gene- 
rosity of Oocneli ; .but the audacious felon 
smiled at the expression, and gave the Count 
a look SQ significant, that be was a second 
time abated and subdued to the most ab- 
ject timidity. 

The Friar, who had not attended to what 
. passed, informed Corneli that the house of 
his friend the Baron Alcamo had withstood 
the shock of the earthquake, advising him 
to retire there for the night ; the Count, 
without speaking, moved to go away, and 
.^the convict indicated by his manner an inten- 
tion to accompany him, but the former, in 
evident alarm, abruptly requested him to 
remain with the Friar, till he could make 
some arrangement for suitably rewarding 
his services. Doij Birbone paused f^r a 
moment and placed his finger on his lip, as if 
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reflecting on vrhftt be oogfat to c^o^ and 
Corn^li hesitated awaiting his decision^ 
The convict looked at him askance/ and oh- 
serving his uncertainty, bowed, apparently 
with much humility, and thanking him for 
his goodness in setting so high a value on his 
service, respectfully wisbed him good night. 

The Count bowed in return and walked 
away in silence, with despondency so visibly 
depicted in his countenance, that the crowd 
were touched with a sentiment of awe for 
which none of them could account. 

When he reached the residence of the 
Baron, he found the old gentleman and his 
nephew in a pertinacious conversation re- 
specting Don Birbone, and which they 
scarcely suspended to give him welcome, 
or to congratulate him on bisdeliveranoe« 

The Baron was decidedly of opinion that 
the convict was an unfortunate man of rank, 
whom the malice of fortune, or the trea- 
chery of friends, had driven into some rash 
act of criminal indiscretion ; and Francisco 
was no less perwaded, that he was only 
one of those adventorens^-of low origin, who 
are led by peculiar endowments of mind 
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« 

and person, to acquire tastes and babits 
above tbeir oondition, and sedaced into a 
life of expedients, sink step by step into a 
course of crimes. '' Such men/* said Fran- 
cisco, '^even io the greatest depravity, retain 
a keen sense of remorscy but the strength 
of their passions, and the flexibility which 
habits of deceit and artifice give to their 
principles, render them infinitively more 
dangerous to society than delinquents of 
less qualified wickedness.'* 

It was at this point of their argument, 
that the Count entered. Francisco was 
much struck with his wan and troubled 
countenance, and eyed him inquisitively, but 
said nothing. The Baron, after hastily en- 
quiring how he had escaped from the 
fall of his house, without waiting for a re- 
ply, told him with much self satisfaction, that 
be had procured the emancipation of several 
of the convicts, and described Don Birbone 
with enthusiasm. 

Fnyacisco, during the time that his uncle 
was speakin.g9 kept liis eye i^adily fixed on 
the County and when he had finished, said, 
** I think^ my lord, that you have known this 
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Don Birbohe?" 'A gleam of alarm wavered 
over the visage of Cornell, but in a moment 
he was again naaster of himself, and answer- 
ed negligently, ** I dare say it is the same 
person to whom 1 am indebted for my de- 
liverance from the ruins/' 

" Why then do you dread hina ?" en- 
quired Francisco ; but before the Count 
had time to answer, the door was thrown 
open, and Father Ahselmo with Don Bir- 
bone entered. 

Cornell was startled ; but when the cbn- 
vict approached him with an air of respect- 
ful deference, he recovered himself, and 
''again thanked him for the service which he 
had rendered him, with so much warmth, 
that Francisco thought he was anxious to 
remove some doubt of his sincerity, and 
said, seemingly unconscious of the force of 
his words, " Do not be afraid of him, my 
lord/' 

Don Birbone looked at the ingenuoi^s 
countenance of the young man with such 
amazement in his features, that it might 
have been mistaken for terix>r, had it not 
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t>een instantly sicklied over with the pale 
cast of thought. Francisco hlashed as if 
he had committed some gross impropriety, 
and immediately retired to another part of 
the room. A short general conversation 
then took place between the rest of the 
party, and when Don Birbone and the friar 
moved to go away, the Baron, in total for- 
getfalness of the character of the former, 
invited them to supper that evening. The 
Count was thunderstruck, and seemed at a 
loss to divine the motives of the^ld gentle- 
man. Francisco was also surprised, but 
more indignant than surprised, at what he 
conceived to be a philosophical folly in his 
uncle; and after the two strangers had re- 
tired he fell into a reverie, wondering why 
they should have come at such a time of 
night, and apparently without any definite 
motive. 
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CHAPTER III. 
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The old 
And crazy earth has had her shakino^ fits. 

^COWPBR. 

Dreadful as the conyulsion was which, 
in the course of less than half a minute, 
shook the splendid city of Messina into 
fragments, and buried thousands of the 
inhabitants beneath the ruins, the silent 
horrors of the scene next morning were, 
to the humane heart, still moi'e appalling. 
During the earthquake the cries and dis- 
traction of the people were overwhelmed 
in the thunder of the falling edifices, and^ 
the roaring of the sea that fled and re- 
turned with a furious violence. The pre- 
sence of the destroying angel was veiled 
in the clouds of dust which filled the 
mid-day air with suffocating darkness. It 
was only by looking at the print of his 
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steps ^hen the clouds had rolled away, that 
tb6 terrors of his might aud wrath ooald be 
duly appreciated. 

Francisco rose at day*break with the in- 
tention of ascertaining what had been the 
fate of his different acquaintances, and par- 
ticularly of a young man of the name of 
Salvator Patrano, his most intimate compa- 
nion, who lired in a distant quarter of the 
town. But the streets were choked with 
rubbish, and the face of every object so 
changed that he lost his way, and, after 
wandering about for some time, he burst 
into tears at finding himself a bewildered 
stravger in his native city. 

He t^d passed churches which the peo- 
ple dreaded to enter, for the vaulted roofs 
were riven asunder, and the pillars that 
supported them overhung their pedestals ia 
the very act of fallings In one he saw the 
body of the officiating priest crushed be«^ 
neath the stastue of a saint that had been 
cast down ffom its niche while he was ele* 
vatimg the fi09t at the altar. In others^ 
where the people crowde4 during the con- 
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vulsion^ and from wbicb, while the waili» 
were splitting, they had as madly attempted- 
to escape, he witnessed the most frightfal^ 
.spectacles of the dead and living, so locked 
and grasped, and kneaded,. as it were, into^ 
masses together, that in many instances the 
persons employed in separatin^g them were 
obliged, to cut the dead bodies to pieces, be-. 
fore they could get the survivors extricated. 
But of all these terrible sights none affected' 
him more deeply than the scene around: 
the corpse of an old man, which his family 
seemed to have been depositing in a cada-' 
very at the very moment when the city was 
shaken asunder. The roof had fallen in 
upon them as they were bringing the bier 
into the middle of the charnel-house, and all 
the mourners were killed on the spot; while 
the body remained uninjured ; and the dif- 
ferent skeletons stood around unmoved and 
entire, except one, which aiittle boy belong- 
ing to the funeral had convulsively - seized 
by the leg and drawn across the heap of 
ruins which had crushed himself to death. 
In several places he passed knots of little 
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children, sitting with their heads together, 
crying for their parents, and shivering with 
hunger. In others, he saw helpless old 
men who had lost their all and survived, all 
their friends. When he first found himself 
at a logs to know his way,' he enquired of. a 
lady who was sitting gaily . dressed at a 
window, and, as she did not answer, he 
thought she had not heard : he spoke to her 
again, and she looked at him. He address* 
ed her a third time, but she only glared 
wildly, and raising her hands, shook them 
fearfully, and, turning her head away, made 
no reply. 

In many instances the sufferers were 
struck with a permanent consternation still 
more distressing, and he passed an old wo- 
man who was dandling the mangled body 
of her grand-child, and bestowing on it all 
the epithets of- endearment. He stopped, 
fascinated by the perfection of her misery, 
and she noticed him. In the same moment, 
sin afflicting ray of reason seemed to dart 
across her mind, and, glancing a terrified 
look at the corpse i;o whicK she was singing 
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SO fondly, she dashed it from her with> 
a seream of horror and disgust, hiding 
her faoe in her hands against the refted 
walls of her roofless house. Francisco 
himself ran from the spot, but he was 
soon stopped by a crowd round a crazed 
paralytic friar^ whom the police patrol were 
dragging to prison. He had been dis*» 
covered in the act of robbing a church of 
the relics of a martyr, celebrated for their 
miraculous efficacy. They had been in- 
closed in a golden casket, which the priests 
belonging to the church accused him of at- 
tempting to steal, as he had burst it open ;. 
but it was only tfie sacred bones that he 
wanted, and he held them still in his hand. 

The emotion arising from so many sue* 
cessive scenes of madness and affliction 
became insupportable to Francisco, and be 
sat down on the steps of a mansion, the 
walls of which had fallen inwards, with a 
weariness of heart as depressing as the 
fatigue of a long journey, and soon after a 
young man came to him and addressed him 
by name; he looked np, but did not know 



tbe stranger, who, modi «ffe€ted> took him 
by the hand, and said, '' Good HeavenSy mf 
dear Franciso, do yoU not kndw me ?'* It 
was his friend and daily fisfociatd Salratoir 
Fatrano. Francisco instantly rose and em- 
braced him, and enquired with teard what 
he had safiEered to occasion so great & 
change in his appearance. The other how- 
ever told ^im, that his own Io(Ab were also 
so altered from what they had been bat the 
day before, that had he not seen him from a 
distance he shoold not bare known him«-*^ 
These mournful ehan§fes were ranch ob« 
served after the earthquake, and were 
among some of its molt striking effects, as 
if the horror of the shock had deranged the 
very physical frame of the inhabitants. 

Francisco, in walkii^ from the place 
where he had been sitting, told Salvator 
what had happened regarding Don Birbond, 
and tbe indiscribabie intelligence which 
seemed to exist between him aod Count 
Cornelia At any otbet time Selvatw would 
have ridiculed his notions respecting this 
mysterious sy oipathy^ for he considered Fran^ 
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cisco; liable to indulge a superstitious dis* 
position; but the terrible spectacles, every 
Inhere around, filled him ^ith awe, and he 
listened to him attentively, but did not 
reply. 

As they proceeded toward«( the Marina to 
view the havoc there, they were stopped by a 
crowd assembled round the ruins of a convent, 
in which many of the sisterhood had perished. 
Among- the persons most active in assisting 
to extricate the ' survivors, Francisco saw 
Don Birbone, and pointed him out to his 
friend as he came from the portal, bearing 
in his arms one of the nuns, who had been 
severely bruised. In coming forward with 
his burden, the convict stumbled on the 
rubbish, and the nun being in consequence 
painfully shaken, uttered a feeble ejacula- 
tion to the Holy Virgin. Don Birbone, in 
the same instant, paused and looked ear- 
nestly into Aer pale and emaciated face, and 
both Francisco and Salvator were struck 
with the conflict of feelings which his own 
countenance immediately manifested. He 
however soon subdued his agitation, and 
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carrying the nan gently to a short distance 
from the gate, laid her sofUy down, and re- 
questing Father Anselmo, who was standing 
near the spot, to pay her some attention, 
immediately disappeared among the. speo- 
tators« 

There was something so remarkable in 
this little scene, that the two friends felt 
themselves involuntarily constrained to take 
a part in it, and accordingly, as soon as the 
convict left the nnn, they went towards her. 
Francisco tendered her his be^t assistance, 
but instead of making him any answer she 
turned her eyes languidly on him, and gazed 
intently in his face, while he at the same 
time experienced an indistinct reminiscence 
of having seen her before. In this however 
he was mistaken, for while he wai^ bending 
over her as she lay on the ground, one of 
the menials of the convent came to speak 
with the Friar; and Salvator, addressing 
himself lo her, learnt that the unfortunate 
sister had only the evening before the 
earthquake come from the city of Sciacca, 

where she had been many years in a convent. 
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Ip eoni^QeQce of this inforniafciony ^kt 
frteUdi tbought it woold be impertinent to 
obtrude theni8fily/e9 any longer on her at- 
tention^ and <liey accordingly wfilked away, 
Father Anaelmo and th0 eervitor having 
assured them that she should be speedily 
earned to a place of eaCrty andrefuge* 
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CHAPTER IV. 



Pish 1 th«M moral nysteiks U€ increduloas* 

Francisco was ia the twenty-second year 
of his age, and different opinions were enter- 
tained of him among his friends and acquaint- 
ance. He had certainly made no great pro* 
ficiency in his studies at sdiool, for he was 
tall and of quick growth, and it has been 
remarked, that boyi of that description zte 
seldom apt scholars. But he was early 
distinguished for a singular acuteness of 
tact, and comprehended what passed in the 
minds of those with whom he conversed so 
instantaneously, that his discernment often 
excited the greatest surprise. In his dis- 
position he was simple and ingenuous, but 
tinctured with enthusiasm j and having no 
reservation in his reflections, notions and 
expressions escaped him, often exceedingly 
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provoking to those whom he addressed; but 
occasioDally he made observations so philo- 
sophical and profound, that even wiser men 
than the Baron Alcamo, his uncle, were 
astonished, and puzzled to reconcile these 
shining intervals of genius with the incon- 
siderate weaknesses which rendered his 
•general behaviour unsatisfactory. 

In his person he was, as I have already 

. < . » *■ 

intimated, above the ordinary stature, and he 
stooped in his gait, but it was with that pe- 
culiar inflection of the body which indicates 
thoughtfulness. For, at times he would 
erect hitnself with an air of surprising 
dignity, which showed that his habitual in- 
clination to look upon the ground was not 
the effect of weakness or. deformity. His 
complexion was a pale olive ; his features 
were prominent and strikingly expressive ; 
his teeth bright and well set, and his eyes 
were uncommonly small, and more remark- 
able for a peering inquisitive cast, than 
either for beauty or brilliancy. In a word, 
it was impossible to see this young man in 
the streets without being struck with his 
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ttppearance; for th^e was a thoughtful 
absent air about him^ that might haye been 
misteken for silliness, while there were 
also a degree of character and intellect in 
his . sudden looks^ that bespoke, interest and 
respect, . 

His education had not been well con^ 
ducted, and his talents consequently had 
not been fairly developed. He was well 
acquainted with many books and different 
subjects, but his attention had not; been 
judiciously directed to any particular object 
of study, and accordingly it happened. that 
while his logic was inconclusiye, his apo- 
thegms and arguments were pregnant with 
undeniable truths. But the inherent defect 
of his intellectual character was undoubtedly 
that mysticism to which I have .adverted, 
and which often betrayed him into a belief 
of those things, which all correctphilosophy 
at once denies and regrets the evidence. . 

Although born at Messina, he was brought 
up from childhood at; the beautiful vil-. 
lasre of Fati, situated on the northern coast 
of Sicily 9 opposite to the Lipari Islands and 
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dM cyer^tmrfiingf Tokano of StrombalcK Tb^ 
biiildiBga of Pftti, like those of othev villagei^ 
are mean and irregular j but the environs are 
dielightfoly aad the valley vrhieh it overleoks 
abounds in rural and romantic objects. In a 
fine autumnal evening, when the stream in 
the valley runs ckar^ and the sea is calm, 
and the smoke of Strombolo stands on the 
mountain in the form ^ ^ majestic tree^ it is 
impossible to desire a sweeter retreat than 
Pati ; and the acenei^ waa engraven on the 
memory of Framciseo, in that state, tmehed 
with the tenderest poetical associations. 
On the sqrvoanding hills he hflid spent many 
daya alooi^ ; be was indeed in his boyhood a 
straa^e and solitary creature,, but not im- 
soGial. He delighted to trace the recondite 
resemblances of things, and to muse on the 
eomcideace of dissimilar circumstances, 
w^l be had persuaded himself that the 
whole frame of the. wodrld, with all the liv- 
ing inhabitants of the earth, constitute but 
one great machine, and that however va- 
rious their motions and movements, a reci- 
^procal correspondence exists between all 



the parts. Tbia persuasioQ was the basis 
of his reflectionsi and the fulcram of his 
actions. He was heedless alike of what he 
said or did^ but so correct were his feelisgfSi 
that he sddom committed any nataral faulti 
^though constantly violating the artificial 
proj^rieties of society. 

His friend Salvator was in almost every 
essential point of character the reverse. In 
his person be was meagre, the effect of some 
innate infirmity of constilution, and be had 
been so early accustomed to take care of his 
health, that the habit had grown into a sort 
of physical decoram which regulated the 
very method of his walk and deportnoeiit. 
In judgment he was superior to most young 
men of his age, and he had been educated 
so judiciously that his natural abilities were 
seen to so much advantage, that a genend 
expectation prevailed that he would etfa day 
become a distinguidied ornament to his 
country. But if he actually did possess any 
superiority of talent^, it was blighted by his 
bodily indisposUioa, for he never executed 
any thing dl>ove respectable mediocrity. In 
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his affections he was cold and systematic, 
and while he judged with severity of the 
indiscretions of his neighbours, he preserved 
himself blameless by the retired sobriety 
which his infirm health obliged him to 
practice. The .only individual in whose wel- 
fare he ever took any interest was Francisco, 
but it was doubtful to say whether their in- 
timacy in what concerned him could be en- 
titled to the name of friendship, for in the 
subsequent trials and difficulties to which 
the enthusiast was. exposed, he seemed to 
shrink from the responsibility which he had 
incurred by having been so long his parti- 
cular associate. A character of this kind is 
the most unsatisfactory in all its relations^ — 
the code of decorum is substituted for the 
enootions of the heart, and the tribunal of 
publip opinion is oftener appealed to than 
the eternal principles of aifection. But it is 
the sort of character which, in a certain scale 
of private life, obtains the greatest share of 
respect— it obtains the homage usually paid 
to virtue by merely abstaining from doing as 
little .wrong, as it is negative in good. It 
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cannot be trusted in the hour of adversity, 
and it chills the satisfaction ofprosperity, by 
the prudential circumspection of its congra- 
tulations. 

The father of Francisco died while he was 
an infant, and his mother haying retired to a 
convent about two years before the earth- 
quake, he had come to reside with his uncle, 
the Baron Alcamo, at Messina. The old 
gentleman, as the reader has been already 
informed, had considerable pretensions to 
the character of a philosopher, and it is but 
rtrict justice to say, that as far as a know- 
ledge of books can constitute a claim to the 
title, he had acquired as good a right to it 
as some of the most presumptuous critics of 
London, or Paris, or even of Edinburgh. 

It was not, however, very easy to under- 
stand in what the worthy Barents philosophy 
consisted ; but it undoubtedly had the effect 
of rendering him testy and impatient of 
contradiction, and of inspiring him with a 
snappish contempt for the opinions of every 
one who would not subscribe to his dogmas. 
He was nevertheless a good kind of hu- 
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mc^risty and dreMed himself vnth great cara 
ami decoram i wore spadous knee and i^oe 
hackles, a baodsome sword, which by the 
bye is not a philosophical instroment'; and 
moreover, ior addition to a well frizzled snowy 
periwig, a cocked hat of the amplest dimen* 
3ioni» 

His family, besides Francisco, consisted 
of Madam the Baroness, and Adelina his 
niece, the sister of Francisco. The Baroness 
was a lady more distinguished for the mag- 
nitude of her body than the capacity of her 
mind, but she was kindly and good ha^ 
moured, and cherished the utmost respect 
for the learning and wisdom of her bus- 
band"^a felicity which few philosophers 
enjoy in their domestic circle. 
« Adelina was just entering her twentieth 
year, and was formed in the most voluptuons 
mould of Italian beauty, but with so timid 
and innocent an air, thiU; those who admired 
her the most, thought more of the interesting 
sweetness of her beseeching eyes than the 
full rounded luxuriousness of her person. In 
her heart she was devoted to the cloister. 



but her aunt was so kind to her, her uncle 
so happy with her, and her brother so dear 
to her, that she stifled the reli^ous wishes 
of her own spirit, and was content to endure 
the trials and vicissitudes of the world, with 
the meekness of a martyr, for the sake of 
these affectionate friends. 

But it is time that we should resume the 
thread of our narrative, especially as we have 
much to tell respecting prior events. 
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assupGied the most profound hamility and 
respect, 

Francisco noticed the whole of his beha- 
viour witji a degree of curiosity so intense^ 
that it was almost as painful as anxiety. 
Father Anselmo had in the mean time ad- 
dressed himself to the Baroness, and point- 
ing to the convict, said, " He is an extraor- 
dinary man, and I doubt not was originally 
a gentleman/' 

" I don^t think so,** interrupted Fran- 
cisco, who had overheard the Friar's ob- 
servation, and going briskly towards Don 
Birbone, inquired how long he had been a 
convict. 

^* Sixteen years ! it ha^ been my mis- 
fortune" — was the emphatic answer. 

These few words were uttered with so 
many inflections of voice, and with such 
suppressed emotion, that it produced a mo- 
mentary awe on all except Francisco. 

In the meantime, much to the satisfaction 
of Sigpaor Scalderava, the cook, supper was 
placed on the table, and when the company 
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took their seats, Don Birbone sat down next 
to Adelina. 

During supper Corneli was sometimes 
dejected and absent, at others cheerful and 
talkative. The Baroness was ever and anon 
chiding Francisco for absence and inadver- 
tency. Anselmo recounted to the Baron the 
different measures that he had superintended 
to extricate the inhabitants from the ruins, 
and Don Birbone, the felon, with an easy 
assurance endeavoured to engross the atten- 
tion of the lovely and pious Adelina. The 
Tivacity of his countenance was in this si^ 
tuation so different from the morose scowl 
which he commonly wore, that he seemed 
to be quite another being* But in the opi- 
nion of Francisco, who watched him nar- 
rowly, the expression of his physiognomy 
was more disagreeable than before. It was 
bold and sensual, a strong animal earnest- 
ness with which but little intellectual ex- 
pression was blended ; amidst the darker 
trouble of his visage, however, the glow of 
purer thoughts were sometimes visible, like 
transient vistas of the moonlighted sky seen 
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through the openings of black and tempest* 
tiioas clouds. 

Francisco shuddered, and M^ished his sis- 
ter at Jerico rather than so near a manifest 
libertine, a felon that had already been 
several times, subjected to public punish- 
ment But she was unconscious of any 
danger, and listeiied to Don Birbone with 
an innocent patience of look that shewed 
the most perfect indifference to all he said. 
The audacious reprobate, piqued by her 
negligence, redoubled his endeavours to 
attract her notice, till he happened to meet 
the vigilant eye of her brother, from which 
he shrunk within himself, as if he had been 
detected in the perpetration of some guilty 
purpose. 

<^ I see you can relish liberty,*' said Fran^! 
Cisco, bitterly. 

^^ I mean to do so,*' was the menacing 
retort of the criminal, accompanied with a 
look that he meant should command; hot 
the simple young man to whom it wa^ ad« 
dressed, began to feel the latent energy 
of his own powersi and replied, ^^ Be« 



trare !" with the frowD and steraneM of an 
avenger. 

Brief as this colloquy was, it attracted the 
attention of the Coant^ who looked alter-* 
nately at Francisco and Don Birbone, un- 
able to comprehend the meaning of what 
passed^ but fearful and anxious about its im- 
port. 

Meanwhile, the Baron was so engrossed 
by Father Anselmo^ that he had been en- 
tirely prevented from holding any conver- 
sation with the convict, and he wished the 
Friar twenty times buried in the ruins from 
which he had assisted to rescue so many 
men, w.omen> and children, that there 
seemed to be no end to his narrative. The 
whole evening passed away without afford*- 
ing him an opportunity to ask a single ques- 
tion, so that when the guests rose to take 
leave for the night, he stepped cordially 
round the table to Don Birbonoi and was 
on the point of requesting to see him ag^idi 
when Francisco rose indignantly, and ex<» 
claimed, 

** Sir, if you respect yourself or your 
family, let us see no more of that man«*' 
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The countenance of Cornell brightened 
at this sally ; but, in the same instant, the 
convict looked at him so significantly that 
his lips became pallid, and he shook with 
agitation. The Friar bowed and hurried 
away« The Baron gazed at his nephew 
petrified with astonishment; the Baroness 
clasped her hands together, believing him 
stark mad ; and Adelina, no less surprised 
than either, stepped aside and serenely 
awaited the result; for Don Birbone seemed 
resolved to defy her brother. Francisco, 
however, without heeding the front of his 
audacity, turned to him with a calm and 
dignified frown, and said, ** Whatever may 
have been the crimes and errors of your 
past life, be assured that they have given 
you no warrant to obtrude your infamy into 
this house. If Count Corneli has at any 
time been so far left to himself, as to com- 
mit his honour and character to your discre- 
tion, he alone must be responsible for the 
consequences.'' 

The Count attempted, in great confu- 
sion, to interrupt Francisco, but the indig- 
nant young man exclaimed. 
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* ^* Silence, my lord, silence! yon have for- * 
felted your own respect, and cannot obtain.' 
mine. I seek not to know what jsecret 
compact of mutual guilt has connected you 
with that felon.. But convinced. that you. 
are in his power, and that he is bad, I re- 
quire no augel to tell me, that by your 
means, he may bring grief and infamy into 
this family; I therefore command you. both 
instantly to quit the house/^ 

The Baron lifted . his hand, and would 
have rebuked Francisco for presuming thus 
to dictate to his guests, but the other calmly 
prevented him, by saying, 

** There is no one presefat that ought to 
be offended at what I do. The two crimi- 
nals there understand me, and you who do 
not, must be satisfied that a person who has 
been so long under public punishment, can 
never be a fit guest in the house of any 
honourable man. The Count, it is true, has 
hitherto borne an unspotted name, but.tbat^ 
has only been during the short time he .has 
resided in Messina : what he may have done 
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elsewhere, his oWa conscjenee and this con- 
Tict best can tell/' 

Francisco would havlB proceeddd^ biiit 
Don Birbone, with an agitated cotmtenanee 
and a faltering Toice, interrupted him, and 
said to Corneliy 

<^ My Lord, yo«r line is ran oat. TKis 
earthquake has shaken more things than 
the city of Messina, and your house and 
character have fallen togedier. Expose 
yourself no farther by remaining^ here, but 
come with »e : yon know that the young 
man speaks truth, and there are other wit- 
nesses besides his suspicions and your own 
conscience. The earthquake has not only 
buried the H<ring, but it has forced the 
graves to casi up the dead. Gome with 
me,-^come away^~your lease has expired, 
-^you must now pay the price of your in- 
da%ence. Come, wretched man, come/' 
And he dragged him from the room with 
the energy of a demon. The Count made 
no reaistajice* His teeth chattered, hui 
fact became of a gangrene yellow hoe. 
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his eye-balls distended and glassy, and his 
arms and limbs los^t all faculty of power and 
action. His appearance was, indeed, so 
livid and hideous, and the image of it re- 
mained so clammy in the recollection of the 
spectators, that it was some time before they 
were sensible he had actually been with- 
drawn from their sight. 
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CHAPTER V. 



Sweet husband, dwell not upon circumsfance. 
When weeping sorrow, like an advocate. 
Importunes you for aid ; look in mine eye. 
There you shall see dim grief swimming in tears. 

Marlowe. 



AiiTHOUGH the Count Corneli was a na- 
tive of Messina, he had left it at so early 
an age, that, wheu he returned to reside in 
his paternal mansion, he was considered 
as a stranger. None of his numerous 
relations could recognize in him the fea- 
tures of that blithe and blooming boy^ 
whose frank hilarity in childhood promised 
so many noble qualities in the deyelopment 
\>{ riper years. And he evinced himself 
such a decided aversion to speak of the 
circumstauces of his past life, that h^ 
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sometimes rebuffed even h\B visitors when 
they enquired about events which took 
place during the time he resided in Palermo, 
and. with the particulars of which he could 
hardly have been unacquainted. 

That he was a man of great opulence 
could not be c^uestioned in Messina, and of 
uncommon attainments, was evident when- 
ever be chose to unbend. He spoke several 
languages with grace and fluency, and his 
knowledge was various and extensive, but it 
was not of that circumstantial kind which 
is obtained, by literary research. He was, 
in fact, one of those men who^ with an apt 
and observant genius, turn favourable situ- 
ations for studying mankind to immediate 
apd pi^ctical advanta^^ and who neither 
feel the delight of investigatiog science for 
the sake of truth, nor knpw the pleasure of 
cultivating art . as the means of augment- 
ing enjoyment. ; 

At the early age of six years^ he was sent to 
Naples to be educated under the direction <tf 
hijs maternal uncle, the celebrated Prince Bur 
mero^ who was not more distinguished for 
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tarte and accompliahments than the 
number of his patriotic schemes to promote 
the improrement of his native country. In 
the progress of his education Comeli distin- 
guished himself by the aridity with which 
he seized the instruction of his masters^ but 
be was no less remarkable for the libertine 
-gaiety of his disposition; and^ as he grew 
up to manhood, his habits became more af^ 
more dissipated. 

In consequence of some flagrant indiscre- 
tion in an a£foir of gallantry, he was obliged 
to quit Naples, and he went to Palermo, 
where, soon after his arrival, he happened 
to meet the sister of the Baron Alcamo, a 
young lady in the bloom of youth and beauty, 
and who . was evtti more fascinating by 
Ihe touching simplicity of her manners, than 
by l&e matchless luxuriance of her personal 
4iharms. She was then in the eighteenth 
year of her age, and Cornell had but just 
turned one-and-twenty. He fell passionr 
iitely in love with her at first sight, wooed 
lier with irresistible assiduity, and finally ob- 
tained her in marriage. But his passion 
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wai of that base kind which, unmixed with 
any association of tntellectaal esteem, ex- 
pires with the first indnlgence. 

In the course, however, of his suit to this 
lovely and innocent girl, he had inspired 
her with sentiments such as bis general 
profligacy might have been supposed Uttle 
calculated to produce; for he possessed 
from nature, the fatal gift of recommend^ 
ing himself by a thousand iniliscribable 
little offices of mbanity io those against 
whom be meditated the worst designs, and 
be never employed tihem with so much 
effect as in this instanee* 

The honeyHBOon was scarcely over when 
his indifference towards his beautiful wif€ 
was notorious to all the fasbionable circlet 
of Palermo, and exposed her to their most 
dangerous temptatbns. Happily for her« 
self, however, the affection which she che- 
rished for her unwordiy husband, was ex- 
alted %y her own pure thoughts into a duty 
so high and holy, that his n^leet and injus- 
tice furnished additional miotives for the 
preservation of her conjugal rirtue. iShe 
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submitted, with the resignation of a martyr^ 
to the moat obvious indications of his dis- 
taste, consoled by the pleasing, though sim- 
ple hope, that in the end her patient love 
would be rewarded by some kind retuni. 

Corneli had felt for her all the ardour of 
passion that his heart could feel— ^a gross 
and animal desire, which, having gratified at 
the expence of his liberty, made him ^- 
gard her with an antipathy scarcely more re- 
fined than the enmity with which a convict 
contemplates his fetters^ that no polish or de- 
coration can alter from the nature of chains. 

Soon after her unfortunate marriage, the 
C^untesji Cornell found: herself destined to 
be a mother, and the hope of regaining the 
affections of her lordy was strengthened by 
the tender reflections which this endearing 
circumstance naturally awakened. But 
day after day^ his visits to her apartment, 
where she was obliged to confine herself by 
the advice of her medical attendants, be- 
.came seldomer, and ultimately, for more 
than a week together, be did not even en- 
quire of the servants respecting her health. 
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Such cruel ctfudoct, in almost aoy other 
man, might have been ascribed to studied 
malice or meditated malignity, but in tfaia 
ilUfated nobleman it was the native conse- 
quence .of an uncontrouled indulgence of 
his own humours* He was perhaps origin- 
ally not without an estimable share of ge- 
nerusity, and ^with all his faults he seemed 
still to possess a frank and friendly heart, 
but the remorse which he occasionally ex** 
perienced at his own misconduct, acted as a 
corrosive to his. better qualities, and instead 
of tending to stop his guilty career, only 
galled and goaded him on to deeper and 
deeper wickedness. 

His pale and uncomplaining lady, ne- 
vertheless, still nourished the languishing 
hope of her affection with the religious so- 
licitude of a vestal attending the sacred fire, 
and when. the fulness of her time, with its 
pains and dangers were past, she thought 
with less delight that she was the mother of 
a son, than of the prospect that it seemed 
to afford of interesting the heart of his 
father. 

d5 
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Still 8fae was disappointed. It is true 
that Cornell rejoiced with a de^ee of pa- 
ternal energy at the birUi of an heir, but he 
was at the time engaged in a; criminal in-" 
trigoe with the lady of tl^ viceroy, and the 
pleasure which he experienced in looking 
at his diild, was xm\y as a glimpse of the 
clear blue sky^ seen through the rolling dark* 
ness and gloomy fires which.accompany the 
eruptions of Mount Etna. 

It is on^ of the many felicities of the Si^ 
cilian climate^ that women suffer less in 
childbed there than in almost any other 
part of the world. The Countess had been 
weak and infirm during the greatest part of 
her pregnancy, but her recovery was rapid 
and complete. 

' One evening, when she had herself hashed 
her infant to sleep, as she was sitting at the 
window of the chamber looking towards the 
disappearing sun, and melted into more than 
usual sadness by the tender cares and fears 
with which the sight of her sleeping child 
filled her bosom, she was roused from her 
reverie by the sound of hasty steps approach- 



ii^ the dmr^--4ke ^rtairted iip to oiiide 4iie 
intruder, apprehensive that the noise ^vronld 
disfaurb lier ^nbjf but the ^mrar of the 
niomentdnstairfiy ehaaged, when die bdbdd 
IvtB father, mad beiforeshe had pomer t# speak 
€cmnd herself m his arms. 

It was not ho^MieTer the enbraoe of air60» 
tion. He lifted her iiadtily, and widiogt 
uttering a movA, carried her down into the 
^onrt-Tanl, and Mated lier in a close oharioit, 
ijsrdermg ^ke coachman to drive at full speed 
to Teriiaiin. 

The suddenness of this ad'^ntnre, and 
the satisfaction which she experienced in 
bmng so n^aix* the man to whom her affae* 
tions w^e rivetted, 'so divided her mind 
that Ae remained for some time silent, nor, 
indeed^ till admonished by the fnllness of the 
maternal bosom that her infant would soon 
require assistance, did she express any sur« 
prise at what had taken place. 

As the carriage ascended the bill, od the 
eastern slope of which the town of Termini 
IS situated, she laid her hand on the'dount's, 
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aiid with a diffident softness of manner^ 
said — 

^' I do not ask you, my Lor^l, to exphrito 
to me the cause of this suddien exout^ioh^ for 
I am too. happy in being with you not to re- 
gard it almost as a favour, ' But I am 
anxious to know your intentions, for our 
little boy. will soon need his mother/' 

" Don't trouble yourselff he will follow 
us,!* was the abrupt answer ; and on turn- 
ing to descend, the declivity of the street, the 
Countess heard the cries of her infant from 
a carriage which followed them. 

Her husband and* child with her, this 
amiable and gentle icreature had no other 
anxiety — her heart' was bound up in these 
two objects, and to her ' air the world was 
where they were. 

Her surpriflfe, however^ was renewed by 
observing that instead of stopping in tbe 
town, they proceeded <eith Unabated speed 
on the road along the shore towards Ce- 
fala. 
. When they had driven about a mile be- 
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yond Termini, the confidential servant of 
the Count came to the door of the carriag^e 
on horseback, and the coachman pulled up-^ 

*^ All is ready/' said the man, and Cor- 
nell, without reply, sprang out an^ bade the 
Countess alight. Impatient to embrace her 
infant, she readily obeyed, and ran to the 
coach behind where he was with his nurse ; 
but before she had time to tc^ke him in her 
arms, the Count called to her impatiently to 
make haste. In the same moment the dash- 
ing of approaching oars was heard, and a 
scampavia, which had been concealed by 
the rocks, came to the beach where they 
were standing. 

The Countess pressed her child to her 
bosom ; and Corneli, assisting her into the 
boat, also lifted in the female domestic, 
and' ordered ^the men to push off. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



How beautiful is night ! 
A dewy freshness fills the silent air. 
No mist obscures, n6r cloud, nor speck, nor stain. 
Breaks the serene of Heaven. 

SOUTHEY. 

It was a glorious Sicilian evening when the 
fugitives embarked. The sun had set about 
an hour before, but the safTron-coloured 
twilight »liU glowed over all the western 
heavens. The bay of Palermo, covered with 
numerous fishing boats, and the torches 
with which the fishermen attract their 
pf^yi presented a brilliant and lively 
scene. The inhabitants of Termini had 
also lighted their lamps, and the appear-* 
ranee of the town, sloping down from the 
top of a steep hill, emulated the splen* 
dour of the constellations that were every 
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mpmeDt kindling thicker and bri^ter oyer 
the whole expanse of a serene and ckuidless 
sky. As the mariners dipped their oars in 
the water, it might be said that tibey bruised 
tbel orystaline tranquillity of the sea into 
silvery dust, so pure aad beautiful was the 
effect of that phosphoric lustre so often ob* 
served beneath the prow and oar in the calm 
summer nights of the Mediterranean. It 
was indeed an evenmg when light, in all 
its softest and tenderest modifications, ap- 
peared at once diffused and sprinkled over 
the whole face of nature — in such evenii^ 
the enthusiasm of the innocent mind is ex* 
alted to piety, and the sorrows of the unfor- 
tunate appeased to repose. 

The Countess had no upbraiding thoughts, 
and as she fondled her infant, she experi- 
enced a degree of delight to whidi she had 
long been a stranger. Content to be with 
her husband, and hopeful that whatever 
might have been his indiscretion, it would 
lead to some renewal of those attentions 
with which he had first won her love, she 
refrained from disturbing his taciturnity by 
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any questions. She was not ignorant of h\§ 
libertinism, and she lamented it with a 
sentiment of remorse analogous to the sense 
of conscious weakness in herself, instead of 
regarding it with that moral antipathy which 
it was calculated to awaken in so pure a 
mind. Slie did not require to be told that 
he had committed some offence .which 
obliged him to fly from Palermo, but his 
disgrace or his misfortunes were her own, 
free however from the shame of the one, and 
without the sadness which renders the other 
painful ; for she was animated with the de- 
sire of sweetening his misery from whatever 
cause arising. 

When they had been about an hour at sea, 
and her child asleep on her lap, she took an 
opportunity, on hearing Corneli order the 
boatmen to turn to the westward, instead^ of 
continuing easterly as they had done after 
quitting the shore, to enquire whither he in- 
tended to go. 

** J have not yet made up my mind,** said 
lie, with some degree of emotion. 

At sea, in an open boat at night, not dar- 
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ihg to todch the only shore in vieWi and uot 
knowing to what other to steer'! The Coun- 
tess sighed deeply, but mourned to think of 
the anxiety he must suffer. 

At this juncture a light breeze from the 
east came rippling the surface of the water, 
and the Count bade the men^ spread the sails 
and keep along the coast before the wind. 

About midnight the Countess, exhausted 
by her anxieties and the fatigue of nursing, 
inquired if there was any wine on board, for 
she felt herself faint, and was in need of some 
refi^eshment. ' 

The Count directed his servant, who was 
seated beside the nulrse at sonie distance from 
them, to bring the flask. 

There was somet;hing *so remarkable in 
the mariner with which he gave this order, 
that the Countess, before tasting what was 
poured out for herself, said, 

<^ My Lord, you seem to require it as much 
as I do, pray take a little," and she oiFered 
him the cup. He took it from her, carried 
it to his lips, but without tasting, returned it 
to her hand. 
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In the coarse of a few minutes after drink** 
ing the wine, she became exceedingly drowsy , 
and giving her child to the woman, laid her- 
self at the feet of her husband on a carpet, 
which his serrant in the mean time had 
spread, as if he anticipated the immediate 
effects of the draught. 

On the same evening in which Connt 
Comeli and his family so abruptly 6ed from 
Palermo, the lady of the viceroy was secr^ly 
ccmveyed away from the city. It was uni** 
derstood that she was placed in a convent, 
and the following night a lady was brought to 
the gate of a small nunnery in Maritime, 
one of the i^gadean islands, and lodged 
there as a boarder. 8acfa was the general 
rumour concerning her. 

The particular convent here alloded to is 
not entirely devoted to the service of reli- 
gion ; it is perhaps more entitled to be con^^ 
sidered as an hospital for female lunatics 
than as a sanctuary ; for many of the un- 
happy women who have pined away within 
its walls, were as snch abandoned by their 
relations. 
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"" The situation of the building is singularly 
lonely and retired. It stands in a hollow 
of the hills/ and from the windows only the 
rugged forehead of an uncultiyated nioun- 
tain is visible. A few olive trees wave their 
dusky foliage near the gate, and the garden 
whieh extends along the steep ascent be- 
hind, consists chiefly of vines that overarch 
the walks and alleys whose bowery lux- 
nriadce has even an air of mystery and con* 
iinement. 

When the Countess fell asleep, the 
Count ordered the boatmen to make for the 
shore, but a smart breeze springing up, 
they were unable to effect a landing. As 
the day dawned, the city of Trapani ap- 
peared in sight, but Cornell not choosing 
to go there, it was necessary to proceed to 
theiHQgadean islands, wluch lie off that coast, 
and the boat accordingly passed under the 
walls of the town. 

The Countess still continued in profound 
sleep, although the wakeful cries of her in- 
fant might have pierced the slumbers of a 
less tender and anxious mother. 
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About an hoar after mid- day, the boat 
reached the island of Maritime, and the men 
being Mrorn oat with fatigue, the Count per- 
mitted them to row into a little cove where 
the overshadowing cliffs afforded protection 
from the heat of the sun. The Countess 
still remained asleep. 

While the mariners were taking some 
refreshment, one of the boats employed in 
the coral fishery a:lso came in ; and Cornell 
entering into conversation with an old man, 
who acted as the superintendant of the 
fishers, learnt among other particulars re- 
specting this seldom- visited island, that 
it contained a small village, near to which 
the solitary and sequestered convent .is si- 
tuated. 

On receiving this information, the Count 
suddenly dropped the conversation, and fell 
into a sullen and abstracted state of thoug^- 
fulness, during which his eye, was observed 
to wander occasionally from the Countess 
to the child* 

When the men had finished their meal, 
and were ready to proceed again to sea, he 
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ordered them to row for the Tillage. The 
day being now far advanced, and the breeze 
having slackened, it was late in the after- 
noon before they reached the landings 
place. 

The Countess had slept upwards of six- 
teen hours, and her infant had also been 
lulled by a portion of the same opiate which 
weighed so heavily on his mother's senses. 
As the boat approached the landing-place, 
the child awoke, and crying bitterly, it be- 
came necessary to rouse the Countess also« 
which was with some difficulty accom- 
plished. Her mind, however, remained 
a^ected 'by the fumes of the drugged wine, 
apd wandered in vague efforts to discri- 
minate the facts of memory from the phan- 
toms of the imagination. 

In this dubious state she was landed on 
the beach, and conducted by Cornell, fol- 
lowed by the servants^ to a little shop in the 
village. Here the Count left her, while she 
nursed her child, and when he returned, she 
partook of a little wine, ^nd a bit of bljack 
bread, which hanger rendered palatable. 
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In his absence he had been at the Con- 
vent, to which he proposed she should walk, 
and endeavour to obtain lodgings for the 
night, and after lulling her babe, she went 
with him. On their way thither he spoke 
for the first time of his flight, and appeared 
unusually kind and flattering in his atten- 
tions. He told her in general terms that it 
was necessary he should remain concealed 
for some time, and that he expected from 
her afiectionate conduct as a wife, and 
which he confessed was far beyond what 
he deserved, that she would submit to the 
hardship of their fortunes with patience. 

Happy to have it in her power to show 
him how entirely she was devoted to his 
wishes, she readily promised to perform all 
in her power to oblige him, and assured him 
that if h^ ability were equal to her will, 
there was no hardship or difliculty that she 
would not cheerfully encounter for his sake. 

In this frame they reached the gate, and 
she was delivered to the custody of the Ab- 
besSy with whom the Count had previously 
arranged the terms of her entertainment. 
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As she had no conception that he int^ded 
to deprive her of her child, she saw him re- 
turn to the village with some degree of 
pleasure, believing that he was gone to 
bring the infant and nurse. But the mo- 
ment that he regained the town, he hurried 
all on board, carrying with them a milch 
goat, which his servant had provided during 
the time he was with the Countess at the 
Convent. The goat was for the infant ; and 
they again sailed without having settled any 
determinate course. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



I have ne'er a friend. 



No countryi fathery brother, kinsman left 
To weep my fate or sigh my funeral : 
I roll but up and down, and fill a seat 
In the dark cave of dusky misery. 

Marston. 

Thb abbess of St. Caterina had a large 
grey wart on the left side of her nose, to 
which we give due precedence, as it was 
unquestionably the most remarkable feature 
of her face ; her nose being in other respects 
not different in any essential particular from 
what is usually worn by very ordinary 
woman, of three score and upwards. In 
stature she exceeded the middle size, and 
she was proportionably stout in her general 
configuration; her voice was loud and 
penetrating, and possessed more of the 
masculine tenour, than of the shrill feminine 
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treble ; her eyes were sharp, bat unsettled, 
which gaTe an indiscribable something to 
the expression of her countenance, so far 
iVom being calculated to conciliate the good 
will of strangers, that it was apt to make 
them suspect she meant to do them an 
injury. It was. a forbidding face, but not 
a very faithful index to the mind of the 
possessor, for the Alibess was at bottom 
a personage of no mean understanding* 
Indeed it very seldom happens that |;he 
superiors of the religions houses, whether 
male or female, are at all deficient in the 
necessary requisites of good common sense, 
however wanting they may be occasionally 
in devotional enthusiasm. 

When the Abbess had conducted the 
Countess to the refectory, she eyed her from 
head to foot suspiciously, keeping aloof, as if 
in appriehension of some burst of passion ; 
for Corneli, without informing her of his 
name and rank, had told her that his wife, 
having suddenly lost a child, was so affected 
by the event, that her wits were impaired, 
and she was subject to violent paroxysms 

Vol. I. B 
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of ii^Qie grief. It was for this reason be 
preteiided that he was desirous of placing 
her for some time in the convent. 

The old Jady was too well acquainted 
with stpries of this kind, to give full credit 
tp what he said, but she was also prudent 
enougli not to question the truth of his 
statements. He had deposited with her a 
considerable sum of money, promising more 
in due time, and it was the interest of the 
holy mother to be civil to customers, 
especially to those who were so liberal. 
But when she saw the exhausted appear- 
ance of the Countess, and contemplated her 
disordered dress^ and flushed and wander- 
ing look, the consequence of being prema- 
turely awakened from .the efiects of the opi- 
ate, she was persuaded that there was little 
reason to doubt the account which she had 
received of her patient, and she was the 
more confirmed in this opinion, as the un- 
happy Countess frequently sighed deeply, 
and endeavoured to suppress a sorrow, that 
frequently flooded her eyes with tears. 

The Al^bess retired for a few minutes. 
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and returned accompanied by one of the 
nuns, a tall, lean, yellow, elderly damsel of 
forty-five, with small eyes, and a red nose, 
the complexion of which did not harmonize 
very beautifully with the dingy hue of her 
cheeks. 

<< She is a kind hearted excellent crea- 
ture,*' said the Abbess, '' there is not one 
of the sisterhood half so much so, and she 
will give you every assistance in her power/' 
J The old lady spoke to her prisoner, as if 
she entertained no doubt whatever of . her 
being of a sound mind,, but her manner 
showed that she was distrustful. 

The Countess thanked her for being so 
attentive, but added, '^ I shall have little 
occasion to trouble her, for my own wo* 
man, who will be here presently with my 
little boy, is quite sufficient for all the at- 
tendance I shall require. I nurse him my- 
self; poor helpless thihg, he has been m^ny 
a day my only consolation, and he must be 
now my companion.'' 
The Abbess and sister Marguiretta ex* 

changed glances, and the latter stei^ingfor-^ 
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ward, raising her bands, \vhich were so 
broad; that contrasted with her lean scanty 
arms, could only be compared to shovels, 
said in a wheedling manner, but not with- 
out an accent of genuine kindness, *' Ah, 
my dear madam, you must not indulge your 
grief in this way, but endeavour to endure 
the loss of your little boy with resignation t^ 

" The loss!" ejcclaimed the CoUntess — 
*^ O, is it so.?— what will become of me— 
my poor baby gone — myself here forsaken- 
abandoned ! Where am I ? Into what 
strange region hare I been transported, or 
do I but dream ? — I lulled my little boy to 
sleep— tI placed him softly on his couch — I 
sat at the window of my chamber, looking 
at the glorious setting sun— surely, surely, I 
fell at that time asleep, and all this is but a 
dream — an incoherent dream !" 

These impassioned exclamations were 
uttered with so much sorrow, and so wildly 
and rapidly, that the two witnesses were 
perfectly convinced of her delirium. 

When some time had elapsed, more than 
sufficient for the Count to have returned 
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from the villasfe, the disconsolate itiotber^i 
anxieties became extreme, aad she walked 
hurriedly across the room, wringing her 
hands, and weeping bitterly. On a sudden 
she darted towards the door, with the design 
of running herself to the house, where she 
had left her child, in order to ascertain the 
true extent of her misfortune; but, sister 
Marguiretta seized her firmly by the wrist, 
while the Abbess rung a bell, which sum* 
moned two other of the sisterhood, who 
forced the unfortunate lady into an elbow 
chair, tp which they fastened her hands. 
This^ treatment, with the anguish of her 
mind, and the milk flowing into her bosom 
without being relieved, brought on a fever. 
In the course of a few hours, she was so 
delirious, that it required the three nuns to 
hold her down, after they had removed her 
to bed; and in this state she continued 
several days, raving continually of herinfant 
and describing him as perishing of hunger 
before her. 

' Her constitution, which was naturally good, 
triumphed over the malady, and one after- 
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noon she fell into a calm and profound sleep, 
from which she awoke free from fever ; her 
thoughts tranquil, and her mind collected, 
but sorrowful. 

Whether the soul, during the temporary 
suspension of the senses in sleep, arrives by 
some unconscious process at rational conclu- 
sions or forms volitions, which afterwards 
become the springs of actions, is a question 
that has often been discussed without bein^ 
satisfactorily answered. In the present in- 
stance, however, it soon appeared that the 
affections on the Countess bad undergone a 
radical change, and thut the love which she 
had so fondly cherished for her libertine 
busband, eicisted no longer. Btit she suf- 
fercfd much from despondeticy, and often 
wept from a weariness of life. 

As she gained strength, this depression 
became lighter, and the nuns felicitated 
themselves of the progress of a surprising 
cure, which they attributed, not without as 
much reason as more celebrated prac- 
titioners have done in similar cases, to the 
effect of their skill and prescriptions. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



But see**— stand here and cast thine eyes below 
O'er the broad ocean to the distant alky, 
See what confusion fills the raving deep, 
, What mountain billows rise! Tis terrible 
And suiting to the horrors of my fate. 

A, Hill. 

Ai^THOUGH the Countess \vas. perfectly 
convinced in her own mind of the treachery 
of her hqsbandy a sense of self-respect de- 
terred h^r from communicating to ^ny of 
the sisterhood the extent of her wrongs, her 
own rank, and the names of her connections. 
She waited patiently in the hope that the 
Count, according to his promise, would s^id 
the Abbess an additional sum of money, 
expecting to hear at the same time of her 
child, but she waited in vain ; week after 
week passed away, and the summer was 
nearly over, and the hospitality ^ of the nun« 
abated in civility. Her health however con« 
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tinaed to improTe, and her miDd acquired 
new vigour at once from her recovery and 
the impression of her injuries. 

When the hope of hearing from her 
husband had entirely vanished, she resolved 
to act for heraelf, and without informing any 
of her friends, she determined to acquiesce 
as it were in the destiny to which she seemed 
• to be consigned. Considering that she 
owed all the peculiar griefs of her present 
helpless condition to her husband, she made 
up her mind to leave him to account . to 
the world and her relations, for what had 
become of heVf while she should pursue, in 
her own sequestered course, the path which 
duty and virtue alike required her to follow. 

During the weaker stages of her con- 
valesence, her thoughts naturally enough 
often contemplated the peacefulness and 
security of the cloister, and in these mo- 
« ments she was inclined to take the veil. 
She had an aunt who presided over a nunnery 
at Sciacca, where young ladies of rank 
were educated, and the professed sisterhood 
of which were celebrated equally for their 
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accomplishments and piety. To this rela- 
tioli she at one time resolved to confide the 
extent of her misfortunes, and under her 
roof to devote the remainder of her days 
to the service of religion. But as her 
strength increased, her mind took a more 
active bias^^nd while she decided on making 
her aunt to a certain degree acquainted with 
the necessities of her situation, her resolution 
was to extricate her son from the contami- 
nating protection of his profligate father. 

Accordingly, when she had been about 
three months in the Convent of St. Cathe- 
rina, she wrote to her aunt a short letter, in 
.which, she adverted to the flight of the Count 
from Palermo as a circumstance with which 
she supposed her already acquainted;; and 
mentioned that in the hurry and alarm 
of' their departure, they had been but slern- 
derly provided with money, in consequence 
ef which her husband had been obliged to 
leaye h^r in the convent, where she then 
was, but from which she was desirous of 
remOyiog, until she heard some tidings of 
what hsid happened to him since. . 
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Having sent off this letter, she waited 
anxiously for an ans wer, and at the end of 
two days, a Capuchin friar, belonging ta a 
.monastery of that order in Sciacca, came 
from Trapani, with a verbal message from 
her aunt that she should place herself for 
the journey under his protection. 

Father Leonardo was a thick set squat 
figure, with a short curly black beard, 
small twinkling eyes, a very little nose, 
and smooth round chubby cheeks. His 
complexion indicated a feminine softness of 
character, but there was a good humoulred 
simplicity in his manner which gained the 
affection of all his acquaintance, unmixed 
with any portion of respect. He was a 
gfreat favourite with ike children wherever 
he was known, and nobody spoke to him in 
passing without a joke or smile, so that be 
was commonly considered as one of the 
liappiest creatures in all Sicily. 

When be had conversed with the Count- 
ess about half ah hour, he mentioned that 
^ boat in which he had come from Trah 
pani was going to Sciteca, and that if she 
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could be ready in time, it was a MjBssed 
opportonity, for the boatmen were as clever 
as English sailors and as brave as ele- 
phants. 

Father Leonard^, in ordinary cases, would 
have compared them to lions, but while he 
was in Trapani, in which the fine arts have 
been long cultivated, he had seen an ala«- 
baster elephant with a castle on his back to 
hold a watch, and the size, strength, and 
sagacity of the animal being e;KpIained to 
him with many anecdotes, be thought it it 
much noblef beast than a lion. '* In short, 
.my lady,'* continued Father Leonardo, ^* be 
rilled by me, and come in the boat* The 
mtil atia^ that devilish wind, iiifet(^ts at this 
.season the fenny lands between Trapani 
and Marsala, and the country beyond is 
frightfully beset with banditti. I have 
heard such things of their doings, that 
I would not for the papacy go by land, 
but if you insist, of course J must submit; 
otherwise, the worthy Abbess, yout aunt, 
mercy on us ! how she would lecture, wer/s 
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I not to cherish and protect you as the apple 
of my eye." 

The Countess, however, did not require 
much persuasicm. She was eager to quit the 
sullen sisterhood with whom she liad re- 
sided so long, and although the dangers had 
been greater and more manifold than wliat 
the Friar represented them to be, she would 
have made no scruple of going imme- 
diately by land ; at the same time, she wi^ 
glad to hear of an easier, and as she was led 
to believe, a safer mode of reaching Sciacca, 
and she instantly got herself in readiness 
for the voyage. 

In the delightful climate of the Mediter- 
ranean, the risk of sailing an hundred miles 
or two in an open boat is not counted any 
very extraordinary enterprize. But at tfce 
period of which we are treating, the West- 
" ern shores of Sicily were often visited by 
the Barbary corsairs, and sometimes the 
equinoxial gales descend on that coast with 
great violence. Father Leonardo knew this 
very well, but he dreaded the invisible 
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demon of the mal aria^ more than the equi- 
noxial storms and rain, and he deemed the 
hazard of falling into the hands of the ban- 
ditti of the woods much greater than the 
risks of Algerine slavery. 

When the Couutess had seated herself 
beside the Friar in the boat, she observed 
one of the sailors eyeing her particnlarly, 
and she soon recognized in him one of the 
men belonging to the scampavia which 
had brought her from Termini. She com* 
municated this to Father Leonardo, and 
requested him to enquire of the man, where 
her husband had gone on leaving her at the 
convent. She would have made the en- 
quiry herself, full as she was at the moment 
of the yearning anxieties of a mother, but 
she could not submit to allow any one to 
think her a deserted wife; and in conse- 
quence, after speaking on the subject to the 
Friar, she closed her eyes, and aflfected to 
be asleep. 

The man, however, had nothing particu- 
lar to tell, further than that the Count, on 
quitting the' island, met with a vessel coming 
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the boatmen were anxious to reach, but the 
rising tempest rendered their efforts una? 
vailing'. 

After tugging at the oar for some time, 
they found themselves again obliged to hoist 
one of their sails virhich tfaey had lowered^ 
and to go on before the wind. 

Father Leonardo was quite overcome by 
the tilting motion of the boat, and so far 
from being able, to continue his gostly ex- 
hortations, he verily believed himself in the 
agonies of ejecting his own ghost. 

The Countess, absorbed in the contem- 
.plation of her unhappy fate, sat wrapped in 
a cloak, and from the lurid magnificence of 
the heavens, and the driving along on the 
darkened bosom of the roaring sea, expe- 
rienced jan indescribable feeling thiat h;id 
more of pleasure in it than of dread« 

The twilight, which had now almost en- 
tirely faded from the west, was' soon extin- 
guished by the deepening of the clouds, 
from which the rain began to descend in 
torrents. Father Leonardo lay stretched 
.in the bottom of the boat, unable to atteiiid 
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to any thing but the sense of his own sick- 
ness. The boatmen were terrified, but the 
lady retained her self-possession, ^nd having 
drawn'over her head a part of a sail, looked 
forth on the darkness and the deluge with the 
equanimity of Geesar. Something seemed 
to whisper to her spirit that she was re- 
served for greater perils, and she beheld the 
dangers aroi^id her with a solemnity un- 
mixed with my fear. 

The rain <]ontinued to pour, the night was 
f§r ad vai&qt d, and the boatmen calculated that 
they should seethe lights of Mazzara; but it 
wa8.a hopeless expectation^ for they had no 
compass onboard, and the boat for some time 
ha4 been going out to sea. The first mention 
of their apprehension of this being the case, 
raised a howl from all but the Friar and 
the Countess. Father Leonardo, completely 
exhausted by the fatigues of his sickness, 
had fallen asleep in the bottom of the boat, 
and his companion was rather surprised 
than alarmed at the dastardly despair of the 
boatmen. She chided their pusillanimity, 
and exhorted them to redouble their /^^ig^' 



lance» since they knew not where they 
were. 

The storm increased, and occasional 
flashes of lightening followed at long inter- 
vals with deep and distant peals of thunder, 
added to the horrons of the night. The 
boatmen gave themselves up to clamour^ 
ous despair, and the Countess, daunted by 
the brighter and broader sheets of lightening 
and the nearing and louder claps of thunder, 
slirank in beneath the sail^ and commended 
herself to heaven. Father Ijeonsifdo snored 
in the security of sleep* 

The day began to dawn, and the wind, 
having shifted, the boat had altered her 
course and was now drifting towards the 
lea shore : she had passed Mazzara, and was 
close in with the promontory in which the 
anlient city of Selinus once stood, against 
which the billows were dashing with tre* 
mendous fury. 

The Countess first observed the land, and 
seeing the appearance of a consideritble 
town, with churches and steeples, she 
thought it Mazzara, being unacquainted 



with the coast, add roused the men, ^ho 
were all lying in the bottom of the boat^ 
iabandoned ' to their cowardice. But no 
sooner had they lifted their heads and seen 
where they were, than, like frightened chil- 
dren or foolish ostriches, they hid their faces 
and howled more loudly and madly than 
before, for they knew the danger of the 
shore towards which they were driving, and 
gave themfselves up as inevitably lost. 

In this trying moment the Countess 
felt the courage which had hitherto sus- 
tained her giving way, and with an ur- 
gency that partook of the alarm with' which 
she was seized, she shook Father Leonardo 
' from his slumber, and bade him prepare for 
death. The Friar, startled by her vehe- 
mence, looked up quite recovered, and 
seeing the boat within gunshot of the breal&- 
ers, seized the neglected helm with a cou- 
rage preternatural to his character, and a 
presence of mind altogether instinctive, and 
calling on the men to attend the sail, cried 
he knew the coast, and if they could wea* 
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ther the cape before them, he would steer 
them safe into smooth water. 

. There was inspiration in the hope which 
Father Leonardo so miraculously awakened, 
and the sailors were, in an instant^ roused 
and active. \n the course of a few minutes 
they got the boat to the south of the head- 
landy and in less than a quarter of an hour 
they were in smooth water. 
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CHAPTER X. 



Cypress and ivy, weed and wall-flower grown 
Matted and mass'd together, hillocks heap'd 
On what were chambers, arch enish'd, column strown 
In fragments, choked up vaults, and frescos steep'd 
In subterranean damps, where the owl peep'd. 
Deeming it midnight : — Temples, baths, or halls 1 
Pronounce who can ; for all that learning reap'd 
From her research hath been, that these are walU^ 

Lord Byron. 



Being now in safety^ the Countess was im- 
patient to land, and at her request the men 
rowed close in to the rocks, where leaping 
on shore, she scrambled, with what haste 
she could, up the side of the promontory, 
without noticing that the stones which ob- 
structed her were fragments of ancient 
buildings. 

The wind was still tempestuous, and the 
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pouriog deluge which had drenched her to 
the skin^ notwithstanding th^ sail^ although 
abated, was showery, and blew in her face 
as she climbed .among the ruins. Father 
Leonardo, surprised at the haste of her 
movements, called to her ahd inquired whi- 
ther she was going. 

" To the town, yonder," was her brief 
answer. 

" Stop, stop," exclaimed the Friar, *^ what 
you see is no town, but only ruins.'* 

The Countess had by this time reached 
the height, and looking round, at his excla- 
mation, beheld with an acute feeling of dis- 
may, that the objects which she had taken 
for the churches and towers of Mazzara, 
were but the broken capitals and columns 
of the once-stupendoUs edifices of Selinus, 
the history of which is so little known, as in 
tthe moments of reverie to make us doubt the 
truth df that of all the antients. What can 
we credit of the tales4>f Egypt, of Babylon, 
or of Rome, when contemplating the relics 
of a city whose buildings appear to surpass 
in magnitude even the ornaments, of London 
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and Paris, and respecting \vbich, little more 
is known than that . it has a name and was 
destroyed ; but when reared or how, and by 
whom the overthrow was effected, there 
exists no authentic memorial ! 

The Countess, dripping wet as she was, 
felt a sensation approximating to dread, 
as she looked at the coUossal remains of the 
principal temple, over the sole erect column 
of which the shower was drifting, like the 
spray of the waves against the eddystone 
light-house in a storm. 

The Sicilian ladies are but slenderly ac- 
quainted with the local history of their 
interesting island, and the Countess knew 
as little about Selinus as an ordinary Lon- 
don lady of quality knows of Stonehenge. 
But it does not require a knowledge of 
history, to awaken those solemn feelings 
which the sight of such vast monumente of 
human effort and skill, naturally affect. 
They belong to a class of sentiments pf far 
deeper interest, than those derived from the 
recollection of historical facts. The imagi- 
nation of the Countess, as she viewed that 
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assemblage of stupendous ruins, was filled 
with trains of vague but terrific associations, 
in which the images of a world that had 
been broken up, and a gigantic race anni- 
hilated for their crimes, were mingled with 
the darkness of unknown antiquity, and the 
phantoms of traditionary superstition. 

Father Leonardo, who had in the mean 
time left the boat, followed by one of the 
men, carrying a basket, which contained 
their stock of provisions, came toward the 
Countess. 

Under the ledge of one of the vast capitals 
of the pillars, sheltered by the projection of 
the corner, the Friar, while the sailor kindled 
a fire, spread a napkin on the ground, and 
placing out the provisions, advised the 
Countess to eat something, setting her at 
the same time an excellent example him- 

« 

self. 

When she had finished a spare meal, 
and dried herself at the fire, she found 
her eyes oppressed with sleep, and the Friar 
assisted her to form a tent, by hanging the 
sail round two sides of the slanting capital, 
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Within this sorry tabernacle she spread her 
cloke, and was soon respited for a time 
from the sense of her sufferings. 

Father Leonardo, who had been so re^ 
freshed by his nap in the boat, left her, and 
walking farther up the hill^ seated himself 
behind a pillar, where he sat for some time, 
contemplating the desolate scene around 
him, not free from apprehension. The rain 
having passed off, and the day beginning ta 
clear, he was afraid that some of the banditti 
who infested that part of the country, would 
make their appearance. 

While he was thus sitting as a sentineU 
intently looking towards the shaggy skirts 
of a wood, he heard a rustling noise near 
him, and starting up, saw a large gaunt em- 
browned naked hand and arp thrown into 
view from behind one of the fragments. 
Justly alarmed at this apparition, he hast- 
ened back to the shore, where for a mo- 
ment, he halted, irresolute till he saw the 
boatmen, who had scattered themselves 
along the beach, coming apparently in great 
jterror, at full speed towards him. Calchiag 
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their fettrs he for gpat the Countess and hurried 
with Hiettt on board the boat, and instantly 
pushed off. In the same instant they heard 
faei* shriek, and looking towards the place 
where she had been left asleep, saw two men, 
armed with muskets, dragging her away« 
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CHAPTER XI. 



-If thou hast a heart cau beat 



Evefily in danger ; it thy bowels yearn not 

With faitman fears^ at scenes vvhere andisgrne'd ' 

The soldier, tried in bott]e> might look baek 

And tremble, follow me I— fbrlam boand 

Into that cave of horrors. . 

South a Y. 

The Coohtess,on beitty first seia»d by the 
banditti, endeavoured to resist, and rtfagi- 
gled, and implofed. But one of thetii Casta- 
gnello, who had fold of he* by the arm, and 
who by his ntmnner and appearance seemed 
to be the leader, said that it was ttsetess for 
her to contend—" Yott mcwt cottie with us; 
we will treat you with the best We hme.*' 

The look, deportment, and person of this 
young man was calculated to make a deep 
fmpresaion on strangers. He might be 
about five and twenty^ but a i«realher beal«ti 
complexion gave him aii older look. He 

it 2 
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was singularly stoutly formed, handsome 
and well proportioned, and although he had 
not worn a faded uniform/his demeanour 
would have shewn that he had been a sol- 
dier. 

He at first addressed himself to the Coun* 
tess with an audacious familiarity, but her 
air checked his insolence, and be treated 
her politely, bidding Alphonso, his com^ 
panion, to set her free, while he dropped 
her arm from his own grasp. 

"I think, madam," said he, " that your 
protectors have not shewn the couragie I'e- 
quisite to defend so precious a trust. They 
will not return again believe me, and you 
hav:e no choice, but to make yourself com- 
fortable with us. Give your trinkets and 
money to Alphonso there, and he will take 
care of them.'' 

Remonstrance was useless, and the Coun- 
tess with a degree of composure, that asto* 
nisbed the robbers, took out her ear-rings, 
unlocked her necklace, and pulling off her 
rings, gave them all to Alphonso. 

** Your purse too," said Alphonso sternly. 
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** It contains little/' replied the lady, '^ and 
yon might spare it." 

" Deliver all," cried the fellow abrupt- 
ly, and the Countess, putting it into his 
hands burst into tears. 

There was something in the way in which 
she gave him the purse, and so touchingly 
helpless in her grief, that it moved the com- 
passion of Castagnello, and he attempted to 
console her, but she interrupted him, ex- 
claiming, *' I am surely one of the most un- 
fortunate of women ; I freely give you all, 
but tell me which is the road to Sciacca." 

*^ The road is long," said Castagnello, 
''and rendered almost impassable by the 
rain, but our habitation is not far distant^ 
come with us.'' 

These few words, civil enough in their 
import, were dreadfully alarming to the 
Countess, not only by the peculiar accent 
with which they were expressed, but by the 
terrific familiarity of the look which, at the 
same moment, Alphonso cast towards hen 

She clasped her hands together^ and drop- 
ping on her knees, instead of beseeching 

F 3 
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any eompassion from the robbers, commit- 
ted herself to the care of Heaven, and the 
special pr^ection of the chaste and blessed 
Virgin. 

When she had finished her prayer, she 
rose and said to Castagnello, with a serene 
countenance; but in a manner so emphatic, 
that it struck him with awe; " I am in your 
power, but you cannot harm me more than it 
pleases Heaven to permit: go, 1 will attend 
you to your dwelling: lamyourpri8oner,an(i 
if your evil profession has not extinguished 
the principles of honour, which you were pro- 
bably once taught, my submission will ensure 
your protection/' But she was ignorant of 
the history of this dissolute young man. 
' Castagnello made no reply, but directing 
Alphonso to step on before, offered his arm 
to the Countess to assist her along the path^ 
which, \¥inding among the ruins, led towards 
their retreat At first she declined this 
courtesy, but her knees faltered as she went 
on, and the path being rugged, and on the 
one side dangerous, she had not advanced 
many paces till she felt herself so much 
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in need of support , that she at last 
of his arm. 

When they had walked about two kxin* 
djed yards, they came to aaMbor heap of 
gig'ltiitic ruins, less colossal indeed than those 
which crown the promontoryi butof mone e)e^ 
gaqt workmanship, and rtillof very extraordi«r 
nary dimensions ; there the path which they 
bad followed terminated, and Alphonao who 
bad walked <^ before, suddenly disappeared 
between two fragments of a fluted column. 

*' This is our residence," saMl Casta^ello; 
as (hey approached the same place ; and the 
Countess, on looking lerward, saw an open^ 
ingin the ground, and a flight ei rude steps 
descending into what appeared to be a vanity 
in ihe substructure of the edifice to wUch 
the fragments had belonged. Her heart 
beat almost audibly at the sight, and she 
turned a wistful eye to the sun, wfaidi wai 
now high in his journey, and free firom all 
the clouds that had obscured his glory in 
the morning. 

Castagnello stopped till she descended 
into the vault, and then brkkly leaping dowa 

F 4 
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took her by the hand, aad said, ^^ Don't 
tremble, come with me." 

The light admitted at the aperture by 
which they entered, did not penetrate far 
ftito the vault, but it was sufficient to shew 
the entrance into another still more obscure, 
into which they passed, and, turning to the 
right, entered a gallery. 

*^ These are the catacombs of the ancient 
city,'* said Castagnello^ breaking silencCf 
" and they are of great extent" The Coun- 
tess was too much agitated to reply. 

When they had gone about twenty paces^ 
a faint light broke in from a hole in the roof, 
by which the Countess saw that they had 
reached a circular chamber, where three 
other galleries met, besides the one by which 
they had entered. 

CastagheUo led her into one of these, ami 
being again in darkness, slackened bis pace. 
** In the name of Heaven," cried the terri- 
fied lady, <^ to what perdition are you lead- 
mg me ? 

^< You have nothing to fear in this place," 
said her conductor, grasping her hand more 
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firmly as she attempted to withdraw it from 
his hold, and dragging, rather than, leading 
her, into another central chamber, similar to 
the former. Thus from gallery to chamber 
they travelled the mazed of the labyrinth^ 
until the mind of the Countess was coin- 
pletely perplexed by its intricacies. 

** You are now safe," said Castagnello as 
she approached one of the chambers, which 
was better lighted than any of the others; 
and on going forward, the Countess found 
herself in an apartment, which, but for the 
horror of her fears and the circumstances 
with whiph she was surrounded, would have 
appeared comparatively comfortable. It 
was the last of a series, no other passage 
leading into it, but the one by which they 
entered. It had probably been a family 
mausoleum, as it contained two tier of 
niches round the wall. On the one side 
stood a rude table, and several benches, 
and on the other lay a mass of luggage, 
the spoil of travellers. From some of 
the upper niches, three or four old muskets 
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projected, from the muzzles of which 
several rapiers and swords, much cor- 
roded with rust, hung dangling within 
reach. 

Cast^gnello handed the Countess to one 
of the benches at the table, and she sat 
down, overcome with agitation. 

The robber observing her pale and trem- 
bling, took a flask of wine from one of the 
niche§, and pouring out a glass, requested 
her to taste. Agitated as she then was, she 
yet retained suflScient presence of mind to 
accept bis offer, the better to enable her to 
bear up against the fears she justly enter- 
tained. 

Castagnello several times addressed her 
familiarly, but the rebuke of her chaste and 
lofty indignation, as often repressed his te^^ 
merity. For upwards of an hour, she thus 
preserved her superiority, and she expe- 
rienced some abatement of her apprehensions 
when ^te saw Alphonso enter, such is the 
deterring influence of witnesses, and the en- 
couraging presence of society. But her re- 
lief was only for a moment ; a few short 
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sentences between the robbers^ raised her 
alarm a thousand fold ; in this crisis how- 
ever Furbo, a third of the g^ang, entered^ and 
reproaching the others for their neglig^ence, 
told them the travellers were passing.; 
meaning a party of whom they had received 
notice from one of their confederates. 

Castagnello, with the alacrity of a mind 
habituated to enterprise, and constitution*^ 
ally bold; seized his musket/which lay across 
the jtablei and desiring the others to walk oa 
before^ followed them. 

Scarcely had the robbers left the apart- 
ment^ when the Countess rose and wenjt 
softly after them. She had previously 
glanced her eye to the aperture which ad- 
mitted the light, and 3aW that it was not 
<mly far beyond her reach, by any aid the 
furniture could afford, but too small to allow 
her to ascend through it. The idea therefore 
of following the robbers, had in it sometliing 
of the character of instinct, for the action 
preceded the consciousness of the resolution. 
It was one of thote proyid0ntia) in9p]ratioQS 
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Tvhtch are sotnetimes experienced in dan- 
gerous situations, and often successful in 
contempt of probability. 

She allowed the robbers to be in advance 
about ten paces before her, and when they 
reached any of the central chambers where 
light was admitted, and from which the pas- 
sages diverged, she halted in the darkness of 
one gallery, until they had turned into ano- 
ther. In this way she reached the long 
corridore which led to the entrance, and here 
she stopped some time, that they might be at 
a distance before she ventured out. She 
then stepped cautiously forward, and creep- 
ing quietly up the steps, which ascended 
from the* vault to the open air, listenekl be- 
fore she looked out, and hearing no sound of 
any person near, was on the point of rushing 
forth, when she discovered Alphonso coming 
quickly towards the spot, but fortunately at 
that moment looking warily behind him. 

The sight of this ruffian smote her like an 
arrow, and she staggered back into the 
vault almost fainting. In an instant bow* 
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ever she recovered energy and resolution, 
and hastening back into the gallery, paused 
to consider what was next to be done. 

She recollected that the robbers as they 
came in, after leaving the gallery in the first 
central chamber, turned to the right hand, 
and she resolved to conceal herself in one of 
the other passages, until they catne back. 
This indeed was the only alternative which 
presented itself, and she was not suffered to 
hesitate, for scarcely had the idea crossed 
her mind when she heard the footsteps of Al- 
phonso in the adjacent vault ; running for- 
ward, she was immediately in the chamber, 
and safe as she deemed herself, in a gallery 
different from the one she expected he would 
take. But it had not occured to her that 
Castagnello in conducting her into their re- 
treat, had taken msjny circuitious ways, pur- 
posely to perplex her. Her terror was there- 
fore raised again to an extreme pitch, when 
she saw Alphonso, instead of turning to the 
right, come'' into the gallery where she had 
concealed herself. 

Castagnello had the outlines of gentleman** 
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Ij manners in his deportment, but Alphonso 
was a qoarse low bred ruffian. He was not 
much older than his superior, but his habi- 
tual vices were all of a grosser kind, and 
the risk which the Countess ran, from his 
licentiousness, was in consequence much 
greater. He was alike incapable of being 
awed by her dignity, or touched with com* 
passion for her helplessness; aud he had 
withdrawn from his companions, and retuiui- 
ed to the catacombs w i th the foulest intentionsp 
Fortunately however the darkness concealed 
her from his view, and the echo of his owq 
footsteps prevented him from noticing hers, 
as she ran softly before him. 

The gallery in which they were, was much 
longer than any of those which the Countess 
had formerly passed, and it winded to the 
right and left, so that when it terminated in 
one of the central chambers where light was 
admitted, tl^ intervention of the turnings 
prevented her from being seen by Alphonso. 

On reaching this chambei" she hesitated 
for a moment, but her ignorance of the 
secrets of the place left her no alternative; 
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and on hearing the approach of the robbers, 
^be rushed into the nearest opening, and hur- 
ried on again in the dark. She had not 
however advanced many paces, when she 
stumbled and fell against a flight of steps 
which ascended into a higher range of these 
wonderful excavations* The discovery that 
the catacombs were not all on the same level, 
alarmed her greatly, and she went forward 
groppingly, fearful of falling into some 
hollow^ or down other stairs. 

When she had gone forward a few yardsfe 
she perceived a faint reflected light on the 
wall, and on advancing, found it was ad- 
mitted by a window opening into one of the 
central apartments, and on a level with the 
second tier of niches. From this window 
she sawAlphonso pass below, and she re- 
solved to wait the return of his companions 
there, persuaded that they would follow the 

same track. 

The terror which had acted with the 
energy of a spring on her spirits, and given 
decision to her mind, and strength tohci* 
limbs, began to slacken in the comparative 
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safety which she had now attained, and she 
found herself so worn oat and exhausted, as 
to be scarcely able to stand. She sat down 
on the floor near the window, and bent her 
head against the^wall, ruminating on the ca- 
lamities which had befallen her, and shud- 
dering with disgust as she reflected on the 
infamy which the robbers evidently medi- 
tated. But distressing as these thoughts 
were^ a profound heaviness weighed doWn 
her eyelids, and she frequently started, con- 
scious of having actually fallen asleep. 

In one of those momentary snatches of 
oblivion, she • thought that she had looked 
down into the chamber through which Al- 
plionso passed, and seen Castagnello enter 
with his sword drawn and bloody, leading 
a prisoner, in whose pallid visage, spotted 
with gore, she recognised the features of her 
husband. This spectacle afiected her^ so 
much that she attempted to cry out but could 
not, and, for some time after, there was a 
blank in her recollection, so that it is pro- 
bable she had fainted. 

When she came to herself she listene d 
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andtkougbt she heard the breathing of some 
one near her, and presently she felt what 
she conceived to be the toes of a naked 
foot touch her hand. It was however but 
^a lizard. The attachment of this inno- 
cent reptile to the human species, paKicular- 
ly when it finds them asleep, has procured it 
in some countries the honorable name of the 
man-keeper. The antient sculptors, when 
they personified sleep, represented it as a 
sleeping infant, attended by a lizard. Along 
all the shores of the Mediteranean, this harm- 
less creature is held in much respect by the 
peasents and shepherds, whoQl as they often 
lie slumbering in the fields it awakens, by 
running over their faces, on the approach of 
serpents, or other dangers. 

When the Countess had quite recovered 
from her alarm, she was in great doubt 
whether the sight she had seen was the 
apparition of a dream^ or a reality, and un- 
der the influence of this new source of anx- 
iety, she could not decide whether she ought 
to quit the catacombs, or endeavour to ascer- 
tain the fact. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



I charge thee to return and change thy shape : 
Go, and return, an old Franciscan friar. 
That holy shape becomes a devil best. 

Marlow^. 

In the meantime Father Leonardo, -and the 
gallant mariners had hastened ivith what 
speed ' they could, aided by a favourable 
breeze, and goaded by terror, which re** 
doubled their vigour at the oar, towards a 
\vatch tower which stands about a mile from 
the place where they had left the Countess. 
Here they expected to find refuge for them- 
selves, and to incite the guard, who had 
charge of the tower, to go to the lady's assist- 
ance. But tl)e guard consisted only of one 
solitary invalid, and he liad set off at break 
of day for Castel Vetrano, with the inten- 
tion of resigning his office, the tower having 
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been rendered uninhabitable by the storm 
and rain of the preceding night. 

On arriving at the tower and finding it 
deserted. Father Leonardo was thrown into 
great perplexity. But, like many other 
great men in difficult situations, he deemed 
it expedient to hold a council of war, desi- 
rous that the result should be a resolution 
on the part of all the boatmen to proceed 
forthwith to Sciacca. Accordingly, with 
that curious loquacity, peculiar to the Sici- 
lians, after disposing his features into all the 
solemnity of which they were susceptible, 
he addressed his companions to the following 
effect : 

" How unfortunate we all are : there 
never were any men so unfortunate : but the 
Countess and myself are in the worse state 
of alL After resolving to come by sea, and 
agreeing to pay you ten dollars for our pas- 
sage to Sciacca, on being safely landed 
there, (and which, unless we are safely 
landed at Sciacfca, you can never expect to 
receive,) to be overtaken by such a storm. 
Lord, deliver us! for I never thought to set 
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my foot on dry land again. Then, scarcely 
out of the mouths of the fishes, than we fall 
into the clutches of those incarnated devils^ 
the banditti ; for, I may well say we, the 
Countess being seized by them, and not she 
only, but all the money that was provided 
for the voyage. Were we, however, safe 
and speedily at Sciacca, there would be no 
lack of good money, for her aunt, the Ab- 
bess of the Cistertians, a most excellent 
pious creature as any in the whole world, 
and withal of so charitable a mind that she^ 
will think no niore of giving you ten dol- 
lars for bringing me than I do of that 
spittle, as she will undoubtedly offer a 
great reward for the redemption of her 
neice from those horrid Philistines. Hea- 
vens! what a stir that excellent woman 
will make when she hears what has hap^ 
pened. Magistrates and military — ^all will 
be roused, running here, talking there; we 
shall see if we- arrive in time with the news, 
all the people of Sciacca, nien and women, 
young and old, in commotion. And then, 
the Countess herself is so rich j what will 
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the not give to her deliverers! but every 
honest man who would share her favour, 
must make haste to go to Sciacca, for 
where are arms to be had but there? You 
could never think of going to Castel Ve- 
iranOy although it is said to be several miles 
nearer, for no rich Abbess of the Cister- 
tians, aunt to the Countess, is there. You 
might go it is true, but what end would it 
serve ? Are you sure, in the first place, of 
any assistance there ? or, in the second, who 
in Castel Vetrano will offer any reward for 
the rescue of the Countess? Then, think 
were we to go there first, and be afterwards 
obliged to go to Sciacca, what an age of 
time w6uld be lost. Besides, not a rood of 
the road to Castel Vetrano do I know, and 
I am sure you are all equally ignorant, at 
least, who among you do you think 1 would 
trust? Mercy on me ! were we to go astray. 
Look around you, and see what a wild 
country we are in ; was there ever another 
so fit for the haunts of a banditti? Sefe 
what rocks to hide them, and what bushes 
to conceal them. Out upon these frightful 
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FalmetoSi I shall never see a shrub of that 
sort without thinking that I would give ten 
dollars, aye, a hundred dollars if I had 
them, to be safe in Sciacca/' 

The Friar would' have continued speak*" 
ing in this manner, until he had wearied 
the boatmen . into a compliance with his 
wishes^ but they really did not require many 
arguments, so that interrupting him they 
declared unanimously that they would set 
o|f immediately for Sciacca ; but on return** 
ing from the tower to the spot where they had 
left the boat, they beheld, with infinite constel'^ 
nation^ that having in their haste neglected 
to make her fast, she had drifted away. 

Father Leonardo was in a dreadful panic 
at this new misfortune, and scolded with 
might and main, and the master of the boai^ 
wept and tore his hair. Fortunately, how* 
ever, for him, one^f the sailors could swim, 
and who, while the Friar was talking inces- 
santly, stripped himself, and plunging into 
the sea, soon regained possession of the 
boat. But as he was alone, he could make 
but slow progress towards the shore, and 
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the Friar lost all patience. The delay irri- 
tated him the more, because it could not be 
helped^ and it enhanced the risk of the rob- 
bers overtaking them. Nor was this fear 
groundless, for Castagnello and Furbo after 
^Ipbonso had deserted them, were dis- 
discovered advancing cautiously from the 
ruins. Father. Leonardo, not being aware 
of the approach of other travellers, was 
convinced that they were coming towards 
him. In vain did he therefore imprecate 
the man in the boat to make hasten and in 
Vain did the poor fellow exert himself to the 
utmost. Nothing availed. It was clear 
that long before the boat could reach the 
shore the robbers might be with them, and 
there seemed to be no salvation for the mise- 
rable Father Leonardo. He actually danced 
with despair, as he saw Castagnello and his 
compeer pass behind a rising ground which 
intercepted them from his view* • One mo- 
ment he flew hastily towards the door of the 
watch tower, in the next he came flying 
back. The mariners stood in a state of 
dumb stupidity, lookiag at the boat. 
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In this critical motneDt two shots wei'e 
heard. Father Leonardo, screaming as if 
he had been wounded, and cowering, as if 
pursued by a robber with a drawn sword, 
rushed to the tower, and flying up the lad- 
der which served as a stair to the entrance, 
pulled it up into the inside after him, and 
with the energy of a maniac, shut the door, 
and piled every thing against it on which h0 
could lay hands. 

This was one of the most unlucky inci- 
dents in the train of misfortunes which had 
yet befallen the ill-fated Friar; for in the 
meantime the boat reached the shore, but 
when the men called to him to join them, 
his fears interpreted the sound into dying 
cries and supplications to the robbery 
and only served to incite his frenzy into 
greater activity. The men were not more 
courageous than himself; hiaving Viraited a$ 
long as their fears would allow, they pushed 
ofi^ to sea, and actually sailed for Sciacca. 

When some time had elapsed^ and all was 
still without. Father Leonardo ventured to 
ascend the stairs which led to the roof of 
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tjbe tower to reconnoiter, His first peep 
towards the direction in which he had seen 
Castagnello^and Furbo, and seeing no suspi- 
cious object in that quarter, he tjum^d his 
eyes towards . the SjBa, where, O, direful 
sight ! he beheld the boat and her faithless 
crew far beyond all hail, sailing in the sun- 
shiue before the wind to Sciacca. 
. The heart of the disconsolate Friar sank 
within him. He gave hiniself up for lost, 
and, returning , down stairs, threw hiniself 
on the , floor, and roared and sobbed as 
loudly as, he .was; able. < ; , 

. After indulging: his grief in this manner 
for some, time, he suddei^ly started up, and 
w:iping his eyes, began to. remove : the. Arti- 
cles which he had piled against the dioor^ 
with nearly, as much haste as he had placed 
theqa there. While he was thus busy, a 
hoarse voice from below, mpre terrible to 
the ears of Father Leonardo than thunder^ 
demanded admittance. He was sensible 
that it was useless to affect concealment bv 
not answering, for he was conscious that the 
noise he had i^ade mui^t have been heard. 
Vol. 1. G 
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and therefore^ at the second sumtnons^ Ire 
prepared to surrender himsdf at discretion^ 
and, with a trimbHng hand, opened the 
dow, but did not future to look out. 

<< Lei doWh the ladder !"' cried the terri- 
ble yisitorj and leather Leonardo shook so 
mittch, that down fell the ladder from his 
palsied hold. 

'* Crod's curse !**^ cried the stranger; 
<< yon liave murdered the mule :'' and, in a 
flood of maledictigns which followed, the 
Friar recognized the Voice of Father Paolo, 
the sturdiest member of his own convent, 
who h^d been out ^ome time on a begging 
excurfi^ion, and was returning to Sciacca 
with a cargo of miscellaneous benefactions. 
Father Leonardo took heart in hearing the 
weH-known voice of Paolo, and looking 
down on his exasperated brother as be was 
assisting the mule to rise, which the ladder 
had struck and overturned, said, with much 
simplicity, 

'' Ah ! dear Paolo is\hat thee ?" 

** Dear devil !" exclaimed Paolo. " Don*t 
you see, accursed, that you have almost 
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kilted poor Sig^nora PblastroV itmle, briokefn 
a jar of wiile^ euid ipoildd* every iihing in 
my baskets." 

''O^Paolb! Pa^Io!'* repliedi Leonanda, 
liU iboifglitD reVcfrtrng toibe robbers. 'Pkolo 
tafiied tp tile comer ^Y bis 'eye, and teeiof^ 
wfaD"wad ^tandihg at the Si^ad of tbe ladder, 
lifted bis faifttfds ih^deVont Mtonishmebt 9tt 
atneetihgf s^ on^xp<g<»ed, >aiid cHed, ^^iLeo- 
tiardo, EeohafdO ! i^ ' it iitie d«hrtl or ' Leo- 
naidb? \VbWe badt ikott b^enP^lioW 
daitiiest 4h;^Q tibere'^* Bat Leonaido, itf« 
stie^d t>f answe^ililg'y^ti^t^ddowntbe st^ 
add mzing tbe AMle^'byth^^btidte, iexclaf m^d, 
'^ L^t us fly! lit till fl^ !'* ai^e'sametinxe 
attefUpting to ^moutit ^ . ^ 

Paolo; wiell awki^^boW'fcareftil'Leonardb 
\iras at all tiineii of biws^lf, sapped forwa«tl 
and sn^tthing the "bridle oot of bis band, 
rat^d bim Instily. 4?b« Mber idterrapted 
him with a brief and i^id €^etcb of past 
mlsbaps and ^esistit ^^AmgetSr and Paolo 
tiffected to be yMAj atiriired at bekig so 
near the banditti^ <bttt bemg lot!} to leave 
beliittd the gatbeHng-s of bis fortn^fat's 

o 2 
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ramble in the'D^ighbourbood* urged Leo- 
nardo to assist, him to. collect them again 
into the baskets. This, however, Leonardo 
was little inclined td do, yet he could not 
well refuse as he'had been the cause of the 
disaster; sp when' Paolo stooped to bring 
the sciitter^d articles again tpgether, he pre- 
tended ' to discover .that the ' main mischief 
of the accident wai^ owing- to the gfirth being 
too slack t6 which, the baskets were fas- 
tened. He tber^for^ t^oK the bridle in his 
teeth and began "to tighteli the girth; in 
doing this his impatience^ ^ud fear over did 
what h.e. intended/ and the mule became 
restive* '^ Deude take (he beast/* mut* 
tered Leonardo through his te^th, grinding 
them with vexation^ as he eddeavoured to 
fasten the girth properly ; ** Wilt thou not 
stand still V' and he gave the mule a hearty 
good-willed blow with his fist. The poor 
son of an ass, astonished at this injury, 
jirked iip his head so ^uddeidy that he tog- 
ged out tee of thie. Ffiar's teeth. Aban- 
doning t^e mule, cargd, and companion, aU 
to the devil, Father Leiuiardo ran from the 
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spot covering his month with both his hands, 
the blood flowing through his fingers, and 
before he knew where he was. came full 
tilt agrainst Furbo; The Friar paused in 
a state of mind that made him forget his 
pain, while the robber, staggering under the 
shock he had received, withered him with 
maledictions; Paolo, liow^ver, in a nioment 
came to his assistance, and giving Fui:bo a 
significant look, begged bim to show, two 
honest Capuchins the way to Castel Ye- 
trano. Furbo expressed the greatest rea- 
diness to do so, and Leonardo was surprised 

at the reverence vrith which he treated ? 

t • 

As they walked along, Furbo and Padlo 
frequently dropped befaitid whispering, a 
kind of confabulation that Leonardo was 
somevehat surprised to observe; but hehafl 
great doubts if the robber, was actually of > 
the profession,, when, on taking leave, after 
conducting them to the high way, he. knelt 
down, arid entreatfd Lebnardo to give him 
hi^. blessing. 

G 3 
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CftAJPTER XII?. 



'< Ob» wkiit Uack; sm 
]^^t^;beec^ committed bgr our antient house, 
^ ^hoaie scalding vepgeance lights upon our hcuds^ 
i?hat thus the world and fortune, cast us out, 
'A^ loathed objects. Ruin's brataded slaves/' 

Marston. 

Tub pressnrec of: exiremnB oiroomstaiiees; 
dnes.nai; only • cohcenltete the powers of re« 
flection in the mind, but sharpens the mental 
S(IMf0J of db wrrai^Qft. Although the v^bsAe 
ttm^;dpM,the unfortimaleiGoiinte3s h%d been 
wiikh Gastagnella did not exceed an hoor^ 
die.hady in that. short' spac^ foi^iaed- a pretty 
accuiate. conception of: hi& character. She 
saw. that he was. a yoimg. man of dissolute 
habits, bu^vthat hie had nat lost all his origi- 
nal brightness, as the soperiotity which he 
preserved over his companions^ n<rfwith- 
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standing the state of familiar equalitjf in 
which they lived, evidently s|i0wed» Eall^, 
as he was, from the promise of his j:ou|tbj I^, 
seemed still to retain some of the feeliagaf, if 
he had forfeited all the prinjciples. of tlie cha- 
racter of an officer and a geatlenmn, (^0%- 
sidering the peculiarities of her siti|atioqi, 
the Countess therefore determined to throw 
herself upon his. generosity* Biit Vj^l^ea, she 
(bought that the apparitiqri of her husband^ 
also as his prisoner, was perhaps i^ota d^ref^m, 
Iier anxiety Ijecame excessive^ a^jjid she s^t at 
the wiudojn! iatbe gaUeryi as. if £etsp^ated 
to tbe spotf In this crisis she heard Castag<^ 
nellp coming from the. psus^age which Al- 
phonso had taken, and seemingly in great 
anger* As he drew near she beard that 
Alphopsp was with hjim^ defending hipti- 
self from some accusation with whi^ch. 
he had been taxed, and sl^e spon disco- 
vered that the subject of contention was 
herself. 

" It is false, villain !" cried Castagnello, 
boiling with rage, ^'sbe couljd not esci^e 

^ a 4 
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from the catacombs without a conductor. 
I know what you have done, and that you 
have killed hei^ : but shew me the body ; 
dead or alive, I will see her." 

* « Then you must seek her yourself/* re- 
plied Alphonso; sulkily, " for I know no- 
thing about her/' ' 

' "Why did you return, traitor?" ex- 
clainied the other; ** you must have left us 
as we quitted the catacombs." 

' ' -Alphodso made no reply to this, but 
glanced a look at CustagheUo, which «i 
fully explained ' the motive of his returti, 
that it exasperated hrtn still more, and 
liiade the Countessf quake with abhor- 
rence. " '-. ' 

'"■ *^ Audacious slave,' "^ cried Castagnella, 
hl^arse with rage, and lai(l his hand on his 
sword; the bth^r, in the same monAent, pre- 
sented his musket; and, with the most con- 
temptuous coolness^ said^ . . 

** If you offer to strike me, I will riddFe 
your entrails." 

' Castagnello turned on his heel, and in a 
moment after looking rounds 
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^* This qoarrd is foolish : tell me what yoa 
h&ve done with the woinan, add let us end 
it/^ 

*' I know nothing of her," was the dog- 
ged reply of Alphonso; and he added, 
somewhat less gruffly, ** It is the truth I 
tfU you— -she was not in your chaniber 
when I returned; she must have hidden 
herself in some of the cells^ although I 
have not been able to find her/' 

At this instant, Castagnello happened to 
throw his eye towards the opening, within 
which the Countess was standing, and she 
perceived by his emotion, that he had dis- 
covered her. AlpbonafO did not observe his 
surprise, and the other, from motives which 
he best knew himself, suddenly afiected in- 
difference, and said, 

** We have had words enough about this 
matter ; but if she is still in the catacombs 
we shall hear of her ; in the meantime, I 
wish you would go. in quest of Furbo. I 
wonder what keeps him so long/' 

The tone in which this was said, did not 
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entirely decdve Alpbonso, but. the r^uest 
wa» reasonable^ and be could not refuse, so, 
witbout answering, be went away. Tbe 
terrified Countess, in the meantime, retired 
into the darkness of tbe gallery, in an pppo- 
f^te direction to tbat byi wbich she had 
entered, but she had not advanced many 
paces till she beard the footsteps of Castag^ 
nello coming towards her. Forgetting in 
tbe alarm of the moment, her intention to 
beg his protection, she ran back, and nar- 
rowly escaped: falling headlong to the. bot- 
tom of the flight of steps by which she bad 
ascended. Recovering herself, she darted 
forward^ and crossing the central chamber, 
into which tbe passage led, she ran into 
the corridor.e, the turnings of which 
bad enabled her before to escape from Al- 
phonso. 

As she was going forward in tbe dark, 
with her arm extended before her, she was 
suddenly grasped by the wrist, and before 
she could fetch her breath tbe ruffian Al- 
phonso had carried her in bis loathsome em- 



brJM^> into another regipn of thof e te^ible 
celb. 

Amopg the ruins of Selious a few goata 
pick a scanty sabsistance^ and it h^ppen^d, 
in this critical moment, that one of them 
^hile nibbling at the lank grass and w^eds, 
vhiph concealed on the outside ^i^ aperture^ 
by which the light was admitted, sti^mbled 
into the ppwwg ancj. pf ecipated a qiw^ity 
of topse rubbish into 1^- celL One of th^ 
t^nes, struck Alphonsp on the. J^ad so. 
yiolently* that he unclpsed the Cpuntc^ frooc^ 
his arms, ^nd fpll staggering ancj stuped; by 
the khw* At the si^.9ie Jf^Ukni; Ca&t?gft^o 
entered, and the Coupte^ threw^ hei^^f at 
bi^ feet» exolain^ing, 

<^ Q 99ve me ! save u^e from that r^ipSan ! 
my strength ip gone>, ai^ uplffss you.protfsc^ 
me I %in lost for ever !*' 

Castagnello readily pron^ised; (he prot|ec^ 
Uon she implwM; he ^sed her gently from 
the groimd, ^nd cqqdu^t^d her back to the 
maQsolenoi w^pre h4^<^ h^rfiMt,and with 
more softnei^^in hlft ^m^^9^^ th^ he had y^t 
shown, prewedhflr^^ftlf^fofld^refreafaffl^^ 
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assuring her, at the same time, that she 
might rely on his honor that not one of the 
TiHainsk with whom the malice of fortune 
obliged him to associate, would dare to harm 
her. ' 

' The behaviour of Castagnello was now 
much more circumspect ; instead of the fami* 
Marity with which he formerly addressed her, 
he appeared desirous to conciliate her confi- 
dence by the most marked and delicate defer- 
ence ; he apologized for the rudeness of his 
first reception, intreated her to view with 
compassion the extremities to which he had 
been reduced, and insinuated that perhaps 
she might have it in her power to assist him 
to quit the bad and dangerous profession to 
which many misfortunes had reduced hiili : 
thus placing himself as much as possible 
in the situation of making her feel a wish 
at least to do him some favor. 

But although there were occasional touches 
of unfeigned feeling in the expression of 
some 'of these sentiments, the Countess per- 
ceived in his eye the lurking passion which 
he endeavoured to conceal. She was how- 
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ever surprised at the external respect with 
which he treated her, and still more when 
he informed her that he believed she was the 

lady of Count Corneli. 

' ** Is my husband then really also your 
prisoner ?" cried the Countess. 
' " No," replied Castagnello, ** but we 
have wounded and taken one of his servants. 
He has himself with the rest of his attend- 
ants escaped, and we expect, in the course 
of a few hours, that we must quit this place 
to avoid the officers of justice from Sciacci/* 

The Countess however was convinced 
that it was the Count himself whom they 
had taken, but she only begged to see the 
prisoner. 

^ He is weak with the loss of blood, and 
asleep,^' replied Castagnello, *^ and it might 
go hard with his life to disturb him at pre- 
sent, but when he awakes you shair see 
him.'^ 

' He then informed her that one of their 
confederates, no other than sturdy Father 
Paolo, had heard that Count Corneli wa« to 
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pass that day from Trapani to Sciacca. It 
was to communicate this piece of intellt* 
gence, that th^ holy capuchin had deviated 
j^o far from the higfh road as to find it expe- 
dient to visit the watch-tower, and it was to 
acquaint him with the result of their success^ 
that Furbo was going to the same place, 
when he encountered the toothless Father 
Leoniurdo. It was not indeed altogether 
00 account of religion, that Father Paolo so ^ 
often skirred the country, for the benefit and 
behoof of his brethren. H^ was a stout 
enterprising fellow, and under the con- 
venient sanctity of the Friar's cloke, he found 
opportunities of enjoying many of the tem- 
poral pleasures of life, rendered difficult 
of attainment to secular profligacy. 

The character of Count Comeli, as th^ 
reader must have already noticed, bore in 
many points a resemblance to that of Castag- 
nello ; but he was a man of large fortune* 
and not subjected like the other to the effects 
of pecuniary embaxrassments* Though aban- 
doned to his vices, he yet possessed bis per- 
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sonftL courag^e animpaired, and in the con- 
flict with the banditti obtained the respect of 
Casjtai^neUo for his bravery. On observing 
the robbers approach he prepared to defend 
himself, but he was severely woanded by the 
second shot| anc) his attendants seeing him 
fall, scampered off as fast as their horses 
could, carry them, believing him killed. 
Castagnello and Furbo levelled their muskets 
at the fiigitjves to make them halt, but they 
escaped. At this crisis they missed Alphon«^ 
so, and guessing the purpose for which he 
had left them, execrated bis selfishness. 
They knew his cunning, and that he was 
ruled by. his passions so entirely, as, to make 
all circumstances alike till they were ap- 
peased, **' Qe would not scruple to profane 
a church," siud Furbo. << He would gratify 
himself at the fQot of the gallows,'* ex- 
claimed Castagnello. Both of them were 
willing to do so themselves amidst moulder- 
ing bones, and in the darkness and hollow of 
the tombs, 

« For God sake help ipe !'* cried the 
Count, as the two robbers were hastening 
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from the spot without intending to take any 
nbticeofhim. 

The natural humanity and soldierly habits 
of Castagnello, needed but littleincitement 
to help a fallen enemy. With the assistance 
of Furbo he conducted him to the nearest 
entrance to the catacombs, for there were 
several, besides the one already described. 
Furbo however was not quite satisfied with 
the prudence of thus making a stranger ac- 
quainted with the secrets of their den, and 
remonstrated with his superior as they were 
moving towards the opening. The Count 
himself was struck with the observation, 
and, with admirable presence of mind, told 
them to pity him, for as he was only the 
valet of Corneli, he would probably, but for 
them, be left to perish on the high way. 
' The consideration of his being a servant 
allayed the apprehensions of Furbo, who had 
been formerly himself in that capacity, and 
it held out to him a hope of perhaps obtain* 
ing a companion of a more congenial temper 
than the sullen Alphonso. 
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When they entered the opening in the 
ground, which descended into the catacombs, 
Castagnello drew his sword, in case the pri- 
soner should make any attempt to master 
him in the dark, and Furbo left them to go 
to theVatch-tower where he expected to find 
Father Paolo^ as we have already related. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



I think this be the land of Golgotha^ 
Inhabited by none but by the dead^ 
Except some airy shadows and tbey*re silent. 

The Thracian Wonder. 

f 

TstE first sentiment which arose in the 
breast of the Countess on hearing the condi- 
tion of her husband, was nearly akin to the 
afiection which she had so long and so pa- 
tiently cherished ; it acquired redoubled 
energy, when she heard that he had been the 
preceding evening, soon after her departure, 
at the island of Maritimo, conceiving it pos- 
sible that he might have been actuated by 
some contrition towards herself ; and when 
she thought of her infant, she could no longer 
suppress her anxiety to visit hikn. But Cas- 
tagnello decidedly refused to listen to her 
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importunitiesy making humanity for tl]te pa- 
tient the pretext of his denial. 

The conduct of Castagnello, however, 
miniatered against his own designs, for it 
only served to make her thoughts run the 
more intently on the absent ; and she wai^ 
several times on the point of telling her 
relentless keeper, that the prisoner was no 
other th^n the Count himself; she however 
£^s. often thought, that as her husband niigbt 
h^v^ spme good reason . for keeping himself 
unknovfn, it. did : npt become her as a wife 
tp betray him. 

i^Qt as leisure* afforded her time to reflect 
on all that had hsippened^ her judgment was 
gradually disentangled from the feelings of 
tenderness and affection, which had thus 
been renewed by so singular a train of 
accidents. She remembered with bitter* 
ness the neglect which she had so long en* 
duredy and. sighed with grief as she thought 
of the unprincipled libertinism of CorneU. 

This eventfoi day was now drawing to a 
close, and the Countess having other objects 
besides her own siafety tQ occupy her mind, 
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became more at ease. The sepulchral 
chamber in which she was sitting, although 
the sun was far declined towards the hori- 
zon, seemed to her less dismal than before, 
and the respectfulness of Castagnello'i^ be^ 
havioar materially diminished her distrust, 
especially when she reflected on the service 
he had rendered her, in protecting her from 
the brutal Alphonso ; and she saw the light 
fading, and the day closing without dread; 
on the contrary she expressed a wish to 
partake of the proffered refreshment. 

The robber was delighted with thi« 
change, and clapping his hands tbrice,Furbo 
entered with a lamp lighted. 

* We must retire* said Castagnello * to our 
nocturnal chamber, for in this place the light 
might be discovered through the opening of 
the roof ;* and Furbo walked before them 
with the lamp as they left the room. 

After several turnings they came to a 
flight of steps, which they descended, and 
entered a large circular mausoleum, deco- 
rated with fresco paintings, similar to those 
which are seen on etruscan vases, but the 
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figures were as large as the natural - size. 
Fur bo placed the lamp on the top of a black 
marble sarcophagus in the middle of the 
chamber, and which served the banditti fot 
h table. The appearance of this subterra- 
nean templeof death would on any occasion 
be pronounced magnificent; to the Countess 
it was sublime. 

• Besides the door at which they entered, 
there were five others, opening into as many 
semi-circular recesses, in each of which were 
three niches for the reception of the dead. 
One of these recesses, the robbers had cpn- 
verted into a bed chamber, another was 
used as a cellar, and the rest were still 
unprofaned. ... 

The Countess was so much struck with the 
funereal grandeur of the place, that she par-* 
took in silence of a slight repast of olives^ 
anchovies and bread, which Furbo had 
placed with a pitcher of wine on the lid of 
the tomb. Castagnello having called for 
the goblet, the robber in waiting brought a 
silver chalice, which 'Alphonso had stolen 
from the altar of a church j Furbo crossed 
himself devoutly all the time with the one 
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fiand, holding it between the fore 6tiger 
and thumb of his other, as if afraid to 
touch it. 

Castagnello snatched it briskly from htm 
as he was in the act of placing it on the 
table, and filling it with wine presented it 
to the Countess. Bat she also felt a strong 
degree of religious ahhorrence at this sacri- 
lege, and set it down, requesting permis- 
sion to drink from the pitcher ; Castagnellb 
laughed and drained the chalice. 

After a pause of a (ew seconds, thie Coun- 
tess requested Furbo to see if the prisoner 
still slept, and he im mediately 'leh; the cham- 
ber. 

When he had been absent some time, Cas- 
tagnello observed that she frequently cast an 
anxious glance around, and guessing what 
was passing in her mind said, pointing to the 
recess, which served the robbers for abed 
chamber, " That is our apartment." 

The Countess misconceiving his meaning, 
exclaimed in a tone of alarm, " I have 
trusted myself to your protection, sofely you 
do respect your own honour." The robber 
smiled at the mistake and replied> 



** My thooghts we better than you give 
me credit for ; I only meant that in yon re- 
cess AlpbbnsO; Furbo^ and knyself usually 
sleep, but any of the others that you may 
choose I will myself prepa{*e for you, and 
watch you from insult here.'* 

This declarati(Ai quieted her feiar ; but she 
would hkve preferred an apartment more dis* 
tant, her dread however of the disnial genuk 
of the place, and the. horror of her apprehen- 
sions of Alphonso, overcame her reluctance. 

There is something undoubtedly in the 
presence of a number of witnesses, which 
represses the evil inclinations of the hu- 
man heai*t. Conspiracies requiring more 
4han two persons are often long in being 
formed/ and are brought to maturity with 
difficulty; but the deeds of one criminal 
are iilways speedy, and \l^bere no more 
than two act together, the one commonly 
submits to the will of the other. The 
Countess preferred to pass the night in the 
same chamber with the three robbers, to the 
risk of being disturbed by the detestable 
Alphonso. 
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After a short int^rral Castagnello said 
he had a cloke, which might be hang up 
as a screen to the door of her recess. There 
was so much delicacy implied in this^ and 
the tone in which it was expressed was so 
chaste, that she thanked hiiti gratefully. The 
better feelings were not entirely extin- 
guished in the breast of this dissolute young 
man, and he was softened to a sense of his 
own degradation, when he saw that his un-^ 
fortunate prisoner really confided in his pro- 
mised protection. 

He rose from his seat, and taking the 
lamp, examined each of the three uuappro. 
priated recesses. Having fixed on that 
which appeared to be least tainted with 
damp, he told the Countess he would make 
her bed in it, and immediately with his one 
hand, holding the lamp in the other, he be- 
gan to clean the hollow of one of the. niches. 
This attracted the attention of the Countess, 
and the idea flashing across her mind that 
he was removing the relics of the dead, raised 
her suddenly to examine the place herself; 
on approaching which, she saw in a))andfql 
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of rubbish, \frhich he was in the act of 
throwing down^ several pieces of human 
bone. Shuddering with terror and disgust 
at the sight, she seized him by the hand, and 
holding it to the light which he held in the 
mother, fainted, and fell at his feet 
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CHAPTER Xr. 



Great man, 
E?'ry sin thou «ommit*8t shows, like a flame 
Upon a mountain ; 'tis seen fiir about; 
And with a big wind made of popnhu* breathy 
The sparkles fly through cities ; here one takes. 
Another catches there, and in short time 
Waste all to cmders; but remember still 
What burnt the Tallies first, came from the hill. 

T. MiDDLETON. 

It is now necessary to accoant for the un- 
expected appearance of Count Cornell. 
On quitting the i^gadean islands^ he took 
his passage, as the Countess was informed 
by the sailor, in a vessel bound from Tra- 
pani to Leghorn, but which calms and con- 
trary winds obliged to put into Volcano, one 
of the Lipari islands. Here he remained 
in a cottage unknown several weeks, having 
quitted the vessel determined to return 
secretly to Palermo, in order to make pecu- 
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loary arraageo^^Dte far n peroiaDexit resi^ 
4Q«ce abroad. Id the m«aii time^ the YiceH 
ray, nKure dqeplj aiOQected by the disgrace of 
Jm lady tbap it i& alleged Sicilian hua- 
baud^ commouly feel on such occasions^ 
faa4 tendered bis cesignation to the Court of 
JAaple^aud anatjber uoblemao was appointed 
in bis stead. 

When Cornell heard thjS| with the ode- 
rity by which all his movements were cha- 
ract^isedt he embarked in the boat that 
brought this iut^Uigence from Melazzo ; and 
as it w<M impossitble to travel with the nurse 
and child so expedttiooslly as he wished, 
he left them in that town, and hastened 
on to the cajj^tal* 

His origml intention was to make ar- 
ra^geniei4;s for gpwig abroad, hut the dissi* 
pations of Ihi^t gay and idle metropolis 
soon altered hia jxurpose, and he engageid in 
them, anew with c^resbed ardour. But en-* 
quiriaa wei^ made respecting bis lady, 
whicli, after pacryi|ig as ^ell as he could 
for BgnxhB tiine, he was obliged, in conse- 
quence, of a peremptory letter from her bro- 

H 3 
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ther, the philosophical Baron Alcamo, to 
think it necessary to show her again to the 
world, hoping, however, that by this time 
she woald have resolved to take the veil, 
the best of all the Sicilian methods of divor- 
cing husbands. But^ conscious of the 
wrong which he had done her, and alarmed 
lest the public should bear of the shameful 
manner in which he had deserted her, he 
resolved, on receiving her brother's letter, to 
go himself to the convent, where he ex- 
pected still to find her. She had, however, as 
we have stated, sailed for Sciacca about an 
hour before his arrival ; and, owing to the 
signs of a storm which the setting sun that 
evening presented, the boatmen, with whom 
he came from Trapani, would not follow 
her, but only return home. At Trapani 
he procured horses, and set out by land. 

Benvolio, the person whom he hired to be 
his guide to Sciacca, was one of Father Paolo's 
friends, and an ally of the robbers, though 
not a regular sharer in their booty. On ar- 
riving at Mazzara where it was necessary to 
allow the horses to rest some time, Benvolio 
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met with Paolo^ and acquainted him with 
the rank of his charge, and the road they 
intended to take. The worthy Friar imme* 
diately mounting his mule, set forward ex- 
peditiously to apprise Castag^ello and his 
companions, and the result has been re- 
lated. 

When the Count had been conducted 
into a ichamber in the catacombs, and his 
wounds dressed, Alphonso, who had re- 
ceived a severe contunon in the head, came 
soon after into his apartment, and stretch- 
ing himself on' the ground near him, 
growled like a beaten bull dog.* He had 
never been well satisfied with Castagnello, 
and the contention respecting the Countess 
ruptured the slender tie of alliance which 
connected them ; so that when Furbo, who 
was also in the room, was summoned by the 
wonted signal of clapping the hands tb 
attend Castagnello, this treacherous ruffian 
raised himself on his elbow, and proposed 
to assist the Count to quit the catacombs if 
he would procure him a place as a servant, 
believing the prisoner to be of that class. 

H 3 
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became more at ease. The sepulchral 
chamber in which she was sittitig, although 
the sun was far declined towards the hori- 
zon, seemed to her less dismal than before, 
and the respectfulness of Castagpiello'^ be^ 
haviour materially diminished her distrust, 
especially when she reflected on the ' service 
he had tendered her, in protecting her from 
the brutal Alphonso ; and she saw the light 
fading, and the day closing without dread; 
on the contrary she expressed . a wish to 
partake of the proffered refreshment. 

The robber was delighted with thin 
change, and clapping his hands thrice,Furbo 
entered with a lamp lighted. * 

* We must retire* said Castagnello * to our 
nocturnal chamber, for in this place the light 
might be discovered through the opening of 
the roof j' and Furbo walked before them 
with the lamp as they left the room. 

After several turnings they came to a 
flight of steps, which they descended, and 
entered a large circular mausoleum, deco- 
rated with fresco paintings, similar to those 
which are seen on etruscan vases, but the 
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figures were as large as the natural • size* 
Furbo placed the lamp on the top of a black 
marble sarcophagus in the middle of the 
chamber, and which served the banditti fot 
h table. The appearance of this subterra- 
nean temple of death would on any occasion 
be pronounced magnificent, to the Countess 
it was sublime. 

> Besides the door at which they entered, 
there were five others, opening into as many 
semi-circular recesses, in each of which were 
three niches for the reception of the dead. 
One of these recesses, the robbers had con- 
verted into a bed chamber^ another was 
used as a cellar, and the rest were still 
unprofaned. 

The Countess was so much struck with the 
funereal grandeur of the place, that she par* 
took in silence of a slight repast of olives, 
anchovies and bread, which Furbo had 
placed with a pitcher of wine on the lid of 
the tomb. Castagnello having called for 
tlie goblet, the robber in waiting brought a 
silver chalice, which 'Alphonso had stolen 
from the altar pf a church ; Furbo crossed 
himself devoutly all the time with the one 
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hand^ holding it bietweeti the fore finger 
and thumb of his other, as if afraid to 
touch it. 

CastagneHo snatched it briiikly from him 
as he was in the act of placing it on the 
table, and filling it \vith wine presented ft 
to the Countess. But she also felt a stix)ng 
degree of religious abhorrence at this sacri- 
lege, and set it down, requesting permis- 
sion to drink from the pitcher ; Castagtiello 
laughed and drained the chalice. 

After a pause of a few seconds, thie Coun- 
tess requested Furbo to see if the prisoner 
still slept, and he immediately left the cham- 
ber. 

When he had been absent some time, Cas- 
tagneHo observed that she frequently cast an 
anxious glance around, and guessing what 
was passing in her mind said, pointing* to the 
recess, which served the robbers for abed 
chamber, ^' That is our apartment." 

The Countess misconceiving his meaning, 
exclaimed in a tone of aiarm, " I have 
trusted myself to your protection, sufely you 
do respect your own honour." The robber 
smiled at the mistake and replied^ 
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** My thooghts are better than you give 
me credit for ; I only meant that in yon re- 
cess Alphonm, Forbo^ and myself usually 
sleep, but any of the others that you may 
choose I will myself prepare for you^ and 
watch you from insult here/' 

This declaration quieted her feiar ; hut she 
would hkve preferred an apartment more dis* 
tant, her dread however of the dismal genuis 
of the place, and the horror of her apprehen- 
sions of AlphonsOi overcame her reluctance. 

There is something undoubtedly in the 
presence of a number of witnesses, which 
represser the evil inclinationsof the hu- 
man heairt. Conspiracies requiring more 
"than two persons are often long in being 
formed/ and are brought to maturity with 
difficulty; but the deeds of one criminal 
are always speedy, and ^Irhere no more 
than two act together, the one commonly 
submits to the will of the other. The 
Countess preferred to pass the night in the 
same chamber with the three robbers, to the 
risk of being disturbed by the detestable 
Alphonso. 
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After a short interval Castagnello said 
he had a cloke^ which might be hang up 
as a screen to the door of her recess. There 
was so much delicacy implied in this, and 
the tone in which it was expressed was so 
chaste, that she thanked hidn gratefully. The 
better feelings were not entirely extin- 
guished in the breast of this dissolute young 
man, and he was softened to a sense of his 
own degradation, when he saw that his un- 
fortunate prisoner really confided in his pro- 
mised protection. 

He rose from his seat, and taking the 
lamp, examined each of the three uuappro. 
priated recesses. Having fixed on that 
which appeared to be least tainted with 
damp, he told the Countess he would make 
her bed in it, and immediately with his one 
hand, holding the lamp in the other, he be- 
gan to clean the hollow of one of the. niches. 
This attracted the attention of the Countess, 
and the idea flashing across her mind that 
he was removing the relics of the dead, raised 
her suddenly to examine the place herself; 
on approaching which, she saw in aliandfql 
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and my t(mgae will ndt staj out of ,th6 gap. 
But, alas ! the Couotess I wbi^t shall I say 
to the worthy Abbess, her aunt, for not 
bringing* her with me? As for those perfl^ 
dioas infidels, the boatmen, who ought to be 
shot for cowards, they are, no doubt, safe at 
Sciacca by this time, and have spread the 
story far and wide/' 

^^Let them answer for themselves,'' said 
Paolo ; ^' but I do think it will not be pru- 
dent of you to make any noise about the 
business at Castel Yetrano. Suppose the 
men were truly robbers, are not you obliged 
tago home to Sciacca, and might they tiot, 
if you were the cause- of any trouble to 
ihem, way-lay yon and cut your throat ?*' 

The bbod of Leonardo ran cold at thk 
expression, which be thought the most 
shocking he had ever heard 4ittered. 

^< But even were you to escape their ven- 
geance at this time,'' continued Paolo, ^Vmen 
of their stamp never forgive or forget in- 
juries, and. years hence they would wreak 
a terrible revenge/' 
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CHAPTER XT. 



Great man, 
E?'ry sin thou «ommit*8t shows, like a flame 
Upon a mountain ; 'tis seen fiir about; 
And with a big wind made of popular breath* 
Th(» sparkles fly through cidiies ; here one takes. 
Another catches there, and in short time 
Waste all to cinders; but remember still 
What burnt the Tallies first, came from the hill. 

T. MiDDLBTON. 

It is now necessary to accoant for the un- 
expected appearance of Count Cornell. 
On quitting the i^gadean islands, he took 
his passage, as the Countess was informed 
by the sailor, in a vessel bound from Tra- 
pani to Leghorn, but which calms and con- 
trary winds obliged to put into Volcano, one 
of the Lipari islands. Here he remained 
in a cottage unknown several weeks, having 
quitted the vessel determined to return 
secretly to Palermo, in order to make pecu- 
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vmrj arraageo^^Dte far n permanexit resit- 
4e«ce aturoad. In the m«aii time, the ViceH 
ray, nKMre dqeplj ^ti$ected by the disgrace of 
}m ladj than it i& alleged Sicilian hus- 
bands commonly feel on such occasions^ 
had tendered bis cesignation to the Court of 
Kapler and an^er nobleman was appointed 
in bis stead- 
When C^neli hefrd this, with the cele- 
rity by which all his movements were cha- 
ract^ised, he embarked in the boat that 
brought this iut^Uigence from Melazzo ; and 
as it wa3 impossitble to travel with the mirse 
and child so expeditiously as he wished, 
he left them in that town, and hastened 
on to the cap^al* 

His origiwal intention was to make ar- 
ra^g^epieoUi for gfiUng abroad, hut the dissi* 
pations of thiat gay and idle metropolis 
soon altered his {mrpose, and he engaged in 
them anew witb c^reshed ardour. But en-* 
quirias wene made respecting his lady, 
whicfa^ aftfx parryiiig as well as he could 
Cor fiKime time, he was obliged, in conse- 
quence, of a parcgnptory letter from her bro- 

H 3 
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upon bis fears, but the idea oif bein^ sus* 
pected cowed bis own courage, and made 
bim for some time &tand in awe of the 
same individual, whom a few minutes be- 
fore he scarcely seemed to consider as pos* 
sessed of common sense. But there was a so- 
lid and substantial mass of hardihood in the 
character of Paolo not easily mastered, and 
he was soon able to think of some expe* 
dient to suspend the garrulity of Leonardo* 
By this time, however, they were nigh the 
town, and the valour of Leicmardo gatiiered 
strength as they approached it. 

** I doubt, I doubt, Paolo," said be, 
** that you find more pleasure in roving 
over the country, than in attending mass. 
When I was a novice, there was one Father 
Giovanni in the convent/wonderfully active 
like you. £very body knew bim, and no- 
body was louder in his praise than old blind ^ 
Urbano, our worthy superior, for he brought 
such cargoes of aims to the monastery. 
We indeed lived on clover j no monks in 
the island fared half so well. The bene« 
dictines of Catania would have smacked 
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their lips after our wine> and all was owing 
to Giovanni. But what do you think, 
Paolo? this angel of many mercies, that 
went here lind there, and every where, just 
like you, all for the good of the convent, bad 
«> the cloven foot. It was discovered that he 
was in league with a gang of robbers, and 
that scarcely a woman in the whole country 
side durst say in his presence that she was 
any better than she should be. So Giovanni 
was taken and hanged ; I would therefore say 
to you in time, Beware, beware, beware." 

Leonardo, to give the more emphasis to 
the moral of his tale, repeated the warning 
word with great solemnity, looking closer 
and closer into the face of Paolo, who, with 
the most sovereignequanimity, gave him such 
a stroke on the side of the head that he reel- 
ed across the road, and paused aghast, almost 
persuaded that he saw dreadful horns issuing 
from beneath the cowl of his tjremendous 
companion. " Come on, you silly fool," 
cried Paolo, and Leonardo came sneaking 
behind him to the Locando, an inn, where 
they were to pass the night, there being no 
convent of their order in the town. 
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This hostelerid was a shed within the 
quadrangle of a ruinous monastery, which 
belonged to the Jesuits, and the landlord, 
an acquaintance of Paolo, was just such a 
Saracen-headed fellow as the imagination 
of Leonardo considered a fit associate of 
blood-thirsty banditti. '^ Mercy on me !" 
said the afflicted capuchin to himself, as 
he looked at Bernardo, the landlord^ whom 
he thought the most horrid monster he had 
ei^er beheld. '' Mercy on me ! this is out of 
the frying pan into the fire/* and the justnes 
of this mental ejaculation was confirmed 
when Paolo said, " Bernardo, keep a sharp 
eye on this man ; I have my reasons for*t :" 
and leading the mule inta one of the cells 
which served as a stable^ he unloaded its 
burden. 

Leonardo sat disconsolately down on a 
stone, and awaited in a state of stupid re- 
signation, some new misfortune which he 
thought must certainly ensue, not daring to 
lift his eye towards the hideous Bernardo, 
whawas leaning with his back against a 
letica, with one hand in his breeches pocket,; 
and the other in his bosom, smoking a segac. 
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On his head he wore a dirty cotton night* 
cap, and round bis waist a piece of cheque 
as a sash* His beard was long and black, 
and biti I^east, which was bare, seemed to 
the desponding Friar, as shaggy, rough, and 
remorseless as the bosom of a wolf or a 
wild boar. 

When Paolo had unloaded the* mole, he 
came out of the stable, and renewing his 
request to Bernardo, went without saying a 
word, directly to the Prefect of the town^ 
and told him that he was necessitated to 
implore his assistance in a most mysterious 
affair. " One of the Friars of our convent, a 
sturdy rascal, of the name of Leonardo, was 
found by me in a very particular situation 
near the ruins of Selinus, where a young 
woman of great beauty, who was also seen 
there this morning, has disappeared, and I 
fear he has committed some dreadful out- 
rage. The reprobate himself is now with 
that honest man Bernardo^ the Locandiere, 
and I beg your worship to investigate this 
bloody business/' 

Signor Corbo, the Prefect, was one of 
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those person agesi who have a mighty notiotf 
of the importaiice ef office^ and esp^dally of 
magiisterial dignity^ and he conceived that 
power was never ao wisely admioififtered 
bat in proportion as it was dotte promptly. 
Having been once deputed to the capital to 
obtain the modification of a local tax^ in 
which the members of government took no 
other interest than as it was productive, 
they, at his suggestion, changed it to aao- 
ther, but levied both the original' tax aiid 
the new one next year* This mission^ with 
the official civility that he had met with, 
turned the head of Signor Corbo, and he 
fancied himself from that ttme» qualified to 
be a minister ^f state ; so that when he re^ 
turned home, he conducted bimself in a 
manner perfectly suitable to this high con- 
ceit, making fine speeches that made him- 
self very ridiculous. 

But, although the morals of the inhabi- 
tants of Castel Yetrano, are not a whit better 
than of those of any other Sicilian town, it 
happened that no cause of any importance 
bad come before Signor Corbo subsequent to 
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his return J b^ WM not therefore ill plea§e4 
to find that one so heinous in its complexion 
was likely to a£ford him an opportunity to 
renew his acquaintance with the minister of 
the interior. This led him at once to com- 
ply with Faolo^s request, and to send a po- 
lice officer to bring the unfortunate Leo^ 
nardoy instantly before him. 

When the officer entered the cloister of 
the Jesuit*s convent, Bernardo was making 
an unsuccessful attempt to enter into con- 
versation with Leonardo, but at the sight of 
the officer, he fled from him with an ejacu*- 
lation of terror, which so startled the 
afflicted Friar, that the fang of the law had 
him instantly by the neck, believing he in- 
tended to escape. Leonardo fell on his 
knees, and entreated mercy and compassion 
without knowing why* This only served 
to convince the officer of his delinquency, 
and he dragged him along in consequence 
with the less ceremony.- 

Paolo, who had recourse to this stratagem 
only^to gain time, on quitting the house of 
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the magistrate, went to one of his confiedeu 
rates, a fellow who was commonly em^ 
ployed by travellers as a guide and guard, 
and dispatched him to Selinas to ascertain 
what had really happened to the lady, and 
ta beg the robbers to release her, and send 
her as well as the Count) safe to Castel 
Vetrano, in order ta pieVent any stir from 
being made in the business ; and, as it is 
not the general custom in Sicily to confront 
the accused and accusers, he thought it bet* 
ter to go to vespers than to return to the 
magistrates, where Leonardo was taken, fol* 
lowed by a numerous retinue of the rab* 
ble. 

The Prefect, on seeing the crowd ap- 
proaching, ordered as many to be admitted, 
as his saloon could hold, and retired to an 
inner chamber, where his clerk or secretary 
was sitting paring his nails, having previ- 
ously mended his pen, preparatory to the 
important investigation. 

At the upper end of the saloon, into, which 
the officer dragged the innocent capuchijo, 
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^ood a large marble table, with an inkstand 
and a brazen lamp on it^ at the one end was 
a chair of state, behind which, and under a 
canopy, hung the portraits qf their Sicilian 
Majesties, under the right hand side of the 
table a rush bottomed chair was placed for 
the secretary. 

When the crowd had waited some time, 
a servant entered and lig'hted the lamp, a 
chamber bell was then heard to ring, and 
another domestic came from the inner 
apartment waving his hand as a signal for 
silence. He was followed by the secretary 
with a pen, and two or three sheets of paper 
in his hand ; then came the grand person* 
age himself, with an easy negligent air, 
which was the more remarkable, as it 
seemed to be put on for the occasion. It is 
not customary for provincial magistrates of 
Sicily, any more than those of other coun- 
tries, to affect this pompous negligence, but 
Signor Corbo had experienced the grandeur 
of its effect in the hollow familiarity of his 
intercourse with the great of Palermo. ^ 

When Signor Corbo had taken his seai 
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in the chair of state, be threw a glance of 
supreme discernment at the prisoner^ »o.d 
^ver the multitude, and turning to the «e^ 
cretary, said with a significant smile, draw- 
ing his hand over his month, ^ A bad coun- 
tenance,^ and in the same breath raiding his 
voice and looking from under his brows^ he 
addressed the prisoner, 

*' Well, friend, what have you got to say 
for yourself ?** 

Father Leonairdo, not uBxlerntanding the 
import of the qUQStiioft> answered timidly, 
** Nothing." 

< Nothing !' echoed Sigwr Corbo chuck- 
ling—and the clerk recorded the word, 
^ that is worse than I expected. Do you 
know why you liave been brought here ?" 

'^ That man brought me,*' replied Leo* 
nardo, with sincere slbplioity, pointing to 
the police offiiser^ 

<< A deep rogue,*' was the sapient remark 
of Signer Gorbo to his secretary, but in a 
cireless confidential manoier, and lifting his 
voice into an oratofrical swell, he addressed 
the artbnrahed Friar to the following eflfect : 
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^ Information friend has been gfiven to ust 
that, yon have been acting ander circum- 
stancesofamosteqoivocalkind^inwhichawo- 
man was most deeply interested, and respect- 
in|; whose sospkious non-appearance we 
intend to proceed, to a most strict and satis- 
factory investigation, ll is enough to make 
the blood bcttL in every honest man's veins, to 
think, hoWf under that cloak of sanctity, yon 
should have carried your unfortunate vic« 
tim to a desolate and sequestered spot. 
But I would put the most favorable con- 
stntction on every fact conducive to your 
acquittal, were I hot constrained by a sense 
of public duty, in which I trust my town«- 
men wiU never find me wanting, to see 
many indicatory presumptions pointing not 
only to a crime of the deepest die, but to 
murder itsel€ It is therefore with infinite 
conoem thi^t I am obliged to commit you to 
priscD, unUl this affair is placed in a more 
luminons p^ot of view. Officers, y<»i will 
take him to prison, and my secretary will 
fitfoxe the necessary docmisent for you in 
the menin^/ 
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Signor Corbo then rose and bowed to the 
audience, who testified their, approbation 
of this Ciceronian farrago, by shouting Viva, 
viva il Signor Corbo ! He then moved with 
a triumphant stride from his lofty seat, but 
suddenly checking himself he turned round 
to the clerk and said, f* You will acquaint 
my colleague Signor Pavietto with this, and 
tell him that I have had highly satisfactory 
letters relative to Rosalia, my eldest daugh- 
ter, who has made a promising beginning on 
her second sampler, a proficiency which the 
Abbess assures me is of the most flattering 
kind ;* and so saying he hastily retirSd into 
the inner room, charmed with the wisdom 
and dignity of his jurisprudence. ' Poor 
Leonardo was in the same moment led 
away and lodged in prison. 

In the mean time the pious Poulo had re- 
turned to Bernardo's, and pleased with the 
success of his stratagem, sat down to a plen- 
tiful supper, which he catered from his own 
basket. Being naturally good humouredi 
though a profligate fellow^by the time he had 
finished his meal, the quality and quantity 
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of tbe wine he drank extinguished all 
the grudge he owed his unfortunate com** 
panion, and he resolved to carry him some-r 
thing to eat. 

It was now dark, and Leonardo had re« 
covered the use of his faculties, and was 
anxious that some person might come to 
him to hear the facts of the story, when 
Paolo made his appearance at the grated 
>vindow of his cell. "0 Paolo!'* ex^laijoied 
the prisoner, << behold what has happened i 
they have made me an hostage for the ap^ 
pearanci^ of the Countess." 

" Thou shouldst have been more pru- 
dent, and taken my advice," replied Paolo, 
*^ but I have brought thee some excellent 
wine, and the br^eaSl of a chicken as plump 
as the bosom of Signora Polostra, whose mule 
thpu hadst almost put to death/' 

TBut/' said Leonardo, '*Uhey accuse me 
of rape and murder, and you know Paolf 
tliat I am as inpocent of these sins as tl)Q 
child unborn ?" 

'* How do I kpow that?" said tho rogue 
jocularily, ''I hijve pnly thine own W0f4 

Voi,, T. I 
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for*t— ^lid Leonardo how cin I tell if there 
be ti word of truth in all thy story about 
the 'Countess aiid the robbers. But come^ 
be of good hearty pick that bone^ aud taste 
this wine, it will put life into thy withered 
hedrt, atid enable thee to meet thy fate with 
c6uttge." 

*• Ah, 'What do you think 'will be niy fate, 
Paolo?'* 

The officer who ari^sted Leonardo 
had noticed Paolo approaching the Win- 
dow^of the prison, and slipping gradually 
along the wall nearer and nearer, over* 
heard enough of their conversation^ to jus-, 
tify him in seizing Paolo as an accomplice^ 
4i%ichhe did at this point of their discourse. 
But instead of falling on his knees, and be- 
seeching Aiei'cy like the innocenj: Leonardo, 
conscious guilt animated the courage of Paolo 
and he struggled manfully with the officer. 
Hitving the pitcher of wine in his hand, he 
endefavotfred to break it on the officer's head, 
but the handle g^ye way, and it flew like a 
bomb shell against the Window, where Leo- 
nardo Was standing, and was broken to pieces 
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on the grating in such a manner, that the 
whole contents dashed in the ill-fated ca« 
puchin's face. Leonardo yelled so wildly, 
that the officer thought he was killed, and 
grasping Paolo Avith redoubled energy, got 
the key into the lock, opened the door, drag- 
ged him [into the cell, in less time than we have 
taken to tell the particulars, where finding^ 
that Leonardo w^s more frightened thanJbtu^L 
he locked them both up, and went to inform 
Signer Corbo of what had happened. 
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CHAPTER XVil. 



Though all my hours be doom'd to chains and d'trkness. 
The pleasing thought that I have given thee safety* 
Will chearme more than liberty and day-light 

Gay. 



The guide and servants of Count Corneli, 
those who deserted him in the conflict with 
the robberS| had in the meantime arrived at 
Sciacca, and proclaimed his murder, with 
many circumstances highly honorable to 
their own valour and prowess. The boat 
had also reached the town, and the story of 
the boatmen respecting the Countess was 
still more terrible, and not less to their ad- 
vantage as valiant men. 

Such atrocious transactions filled the 
whole city with horror, and when it was un- 
derstood that the Countess was alive^ and 
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still in the hands of the robbers, a party^of 
young men volunteered to attempt her 
rescue. ^ i 

At break of day, the jr set off for the rmni^ 
of SelinuSy and when they reached thd spot^ 
where they expected to find the body of thi 
County they traced from dience by* his blood 
the track by. which, be had been condocted 
to the catacombs; hut being unpirovided 
with lights to explo^e them, they could pro-^ 
ceed no further. /Two however were imtiae- 
diately dispatched to Castel Yeti'^o tot 
torclie;^, and' the i^tdf :the' paHy sat diaiWn 
to wait their returu^ kndi t^. watch in case 
of iany of the robbers appearioEg at the moutll 
of the hole. 

Furbo, who bad been abroad, seeing !as he 
returned this band of armed youths, gueijsed 
:their object, and approached tbemi with a 
timid and respectful air, and before any of 
theni could enquire what he was, shidf ^ He 
was happy to inform them, that a pri^t who 
bad been concierned in the bloody robbery, 
w$u9 taken and lodged in prison,, at Castel 
Vetrano/* This was suggested by theibfor^ 

I 3 
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toaAfmi which be had riteeiVed frotH l^cilo's 
mAaengtr p ani) he added, ** I vrm tohk km 
night that the Count is not dead, but bekig 
ftrnd by ti^o honest iben on th^ roaidV has 
bectt tokenr l^ (hem <6 their houve^ awA it is 
hbpiid bia itrounda^ilt liot prove piMaL" 

.*' Bafc what has bectsinteof tii^ CotitfteMp^ 
bpie)di;att the volihit^eni ad ofiee. 
. ^<: I don't kDO#," replied Furbo,w9fb m 
unchbhgnigf tranqdiUiey of CmititejkeLnt^ 
^^Mt m I nnderafanid that s\m mi witbthe 
Cduntii^' 

TherjFouifasr th^fr toMiiiu her story, as 
it bad bteii repbrted by the boiartteeii, and 
tbe robb^t observed vritit i^iiifplidty^ thai 
she had fallen into very bad hands, birt thM 
P^oridttdee hdd oftte worked gr^ert mir^les, 
bod WQB able to deliver her. 

Wbtle tbe^ vrere thus conversiiig',. tkb 
Oooirteas Betts^lf was deth rushing froii tbe 
o^niix^ between the two pillars, aivd in a 
mbntot qfte^ AlpboAso also afipeared, fol- 
Ivweidby C«$«a|^lo, with his sword dl*awn« 
(Ffae Vc^nteers immediatdly cocked their 
miskeli and rati towcards tbetn ; ' Furbo in 



the same momeMt dirtjA in^ tb^ ca^ppip^l^ 
cqnuciQQs that the 4i$covery of bis tni^ cba- 
itipt^r If as now ineTitablj^, 9iu| tb^ 1^ only 
qh^D^ of ««tcap« W9j} in )^ Isjfpmie^^ of 
tb«. l^lbjrintli,. 

Before the yoangmen v|reKe:V;itli>ia fbp^ 9jf 
thfi rel»^>era, Gas(}^$U9^ ' sff iig« th^n^ com- 
ing, VJt^e4 f ViW ^ry, 9x1^ making a ^e^ 

f eeV r^uge ^l^WfO. in t^e ^i^tf^^mH 

s|if e4 tjo 1^ 4i9ta9^ ^f ^0 qt Uf^e^ ^pi^r 
dred yards, stopped and looked back,wi:ii;|^ 
iW bF ffi^pd^ ftl(4, 2^1^ ^f Iij^^9g all the 
j^ymptq^na of t^e vf^t fr^tic despfv% ?><» 
of the yqong if^i^n hastened tow^rd^ l^c, jiifit 
befpre thisy werp pear fingogb tp rep^^r h#r 
any ^is^ppCf nbe ^^nkj, apji yr^a Iji^g op 
the ground jBafJ^^sfeed whi^f} they caqap np ; 
mf anvl^Je l|wise wbo b^^d gpi^p to ^{dio|Dw, 
fqnnd |)if|i wejiten^g jft |^|i Jjihwl, and his 
bowej|;f protii^ding f»?p^ ^ ^rpblp voun^, 
which hf haji? jrfic^j!^^ f'^^ CastagneUq. 

14 
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orer bim, hesitating ^hat they ought to do. 
One of them, ia barber lad| who was also a 
surgeon, the two professions being still uni- 
ted in Sicily, and who had come prepared 
to dress any wounds they might receive, ex- 
mined Alphonso*6. 

"Is it mortal think you ?" said the rob- 
ber. The skill of the doctor, however, 
could not answer that question, but he re-^ 
^lied hopefully, as the faculty generally do 
in all doubtful cases. ** Then if it is not, I 
will make it ^o,*' cried Alphonso, and with 
ti horrible grasp he tore out his own en- 
trails. 

The terrified youths recoiled with a howl 
-- of horror and disgust, and when they re* 
turned he was dead. One of the two who 
had gone to the Countess, came to request 
the assistance of the surgeon, and the whole 
of them forgetting Castagnello, who had 
disappeared so close to the spot where the 
foody lay, hastened to where the unfortunate 
lady was supported by their companion. 

As they were standing round her, Cas- 
tagnello was seen advancing from the open- 
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ingf and tbey all left her :tp attack himv 
But he came towards them: i^ih^auch ^ 
free itatrep^d demeanour t^at they halted jai)4 
looked at him in doubt Mfhf^t to do. H^ 
passed on without heeding^ and w;alked 
straight to where the Countess sat on the 
ground. . . 

The youths, as they drew near, en<{uired 
if it was true tJ:iiit the Count was aliye. 

*^ He is a villaia, and should be ii| heI),P 
exclaimed Castagnello, '^ but let us not lose 
time in vain regrets. This unfortunate lady 
must be taken to some place of safety. 
Where have you come from ?'* , 

They answered from Sciacca, and would 
willingly assist to carry her there, bujt that 
they could not leave the spot till their com- 
panions came from Castel Vetrano, where 
they had gone for torches to explore the 
catacombs. 

'' I do not think," replied Castagnello 
with great presence of mind, ^^ that it is now 
of any use to search the catacombs, for the 
band of robbers is broken up. But if you 
must wait for the return of your, friends, 
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teull hK^ t^ # y^br imrseii sAid I wifl con- 
9tikJtheG^Tiim^ntfi^ ^6 Sdk<^^. E&ch 
kt IJie ^ng; n^M ^(fettdily 6ffit^ Ills horse, 
ittid €>ditt«i^^iiMlb made choi^ bf Ihe Hbest, 
^fieiM^ this Gollb<^9, who seemed still in- 
^ehsftde to afti ihi^t passed, cfn the Saddle be- 
fore him. The youths admired the noble-' 
««»3 of bis «iir, as he vaulted into the saddle 
and rode a^dy^ femd eoiild not persuade 
themsidives fb^t 'be mBM one of tiie robbers ; 
Mdeed^ such 'was the 'fevomrable impression 
he had 'proda^^d on their minds, Ifhat they 
t^ook tffterwards^ great and friendly interest 
in his fate. But it is timfe'we should give 
•sottie a^coatit ^f his previoits adventures. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



W,hilst I fim here on e^rth let me be cIo;*d 
With all things that delight the heart of man : 
My fonr and twenty years of liberty, 
rU spend in pleasure jusd in dalliance. 

Marlqwii. 

It is the nature of vice to propagate itself, 
and the history of Castagnello affords a 
inelancholy example of the effects of here- 
4itary profligacy. The youth of ample for- 
tune, in the career pf dissolute indulgence, 
impfiirs only bis health or bis patrimony^and 
may, after a violent course of dissipation, 
redeem his manhood to an honp^able place 
in society ; but the yx)UQg man who, vrjthoqt 
such recourses^ g^^^^ ^^J to the same 
promptings of passion, will be driven to 
fr9.ii4ulent expedients /or pecuiii|iry mea^s, 
and consequently^ wbjEttever may be his natu- 
ral en^owniients or the aspirations of his 
contrition, he^must necessarily sij^k .^eepeir 
and deeper in depravity, 7^^>^|^,!^ ^^ ^?P^ 
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''or him; he p^vokes ihe i|l.„iii ^f ,. 
world amin*f k; , *"-wiii ot the 

'; . *' Naples, and an Rne-Iish ^nki 

pects in life. Th« ^^ ""^^ P'^^"- 

mother and th P^^^''^'^"^' ^"t'e^ of hi, 

P evented her from nursing him, and he was 

>n consequence committed, so^n afZ U 
t>'rtbto the care of « peas^nt'ZiflV ,5" 

aeigbbourhood. As be was a 

childi his foster-mothpi- h«„ ^^"^^ ^"o 

-<■«. .0 hi„, she":;'':- -0-. «- 

four months after receiv n Jr ' ''^°"' 

Py an offer from the D . ? i?' *'"'P^«^ 
♦-V . ® *^uchess not v., 

to nurse her dauffhter P i "^^^^^^^^ 

tlesirous to rean fh* i ^^ *"»« 

;«-•, offer, 2h:^.*;;?;:£V?" 

a diMipated woman »h„^ , ,. f ''"'''"»' 

We of ohndrea. zi':,-: 'X:";'"'- 

Wee the infant home. ^^ '° 
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The son of the actress and the daughter 
of the Ddcbe<}s were thus nursed together^ 
and an affection arose between them that 
steeply coloured ^ith misery the events of 
their future lives. Bellina, at the end of 
|twelve months, was removed to the palace 
of her father, but Castagnelio was allowea 
to remain with the nurse, who, as often as 
she went to see her foster-daughter, carried 
the little boy with her, and the children 
were allowed to play together as brother 
and sister. 

This continued several years, and in the 
mean time the mother of Castagnelio, still 
in the zenith of her fame and the noon of 
her beauty, bad borne several other children. 
But at length newer faces and younger 
talents of the same kind, if not of the same 
excellence, shared with her the admiration 
and applause which she had long exclusively 
enjoyed. She had, however, t'ealized a consi- 
derable fortune, and being sensible of the 
decline in her popularity, she resolved to re- 
tire from the stage. Accordingly she made 
proposal of marriage to a handsome young 



.mnnician l^ielongipg Ao ^e op«ra Jbpsae, by 
nrhom they Wr^ce nes^dily ai2o^«4» ami 
fa»viqg pppetiMod a vUlit m ^ mcimtg 9f 
(Ibe <^ity,ish(» ib^ewi^ an tio«Mt<w§oisWf lan^ 
really 4n foi«t of d^oorumt ap i^eap^i^bl^ ii 
wifis as 4301:^4 rmfimiB^ly he eji^eetod* 

A<M? cbU4r»PjieoiijM«tinc^ t^pw d^v^bt^ni 
askd a ^<«i# feesi^es^C^^BtngnfilAQf yfev» i^- 
catiftd in a Myk ^iQulated certavily iftir 
show and effect, h^t ^sq^Soie^Uy Mji4 h^d 
theix acoompUshwenlit b^w ^r^^f^ip^ed on 
proper morals, to have made them.^9ex>l»^- 
mento to sooiety • As it wa»% thp daughters 
became distipguished ppblio ^utg^irs fAXmx- 
dou and JPiari^y and ,the bi^thc^ »f Atfla^- 
neUo went'to»]Q]ingland ;w>Hh imolb^effi^Q ^^nd^ 
jiarticlpaljed in the .fcUstjRib»tK^ of ikme 
places and pi?nsv>ii^4irhi^ the 3ntii^ gp- 
v^fnn^n^ so Ubeua^y be3tp;W34o^«Q9mr»g^ 
foreigners to.4»pttJie dfWPffS m >it(bmiig well 
l^aovn Jthat ro 4iatiap c^n iiwpfORe i|«9lf 

.withoiU h^.vAQg.^»liien ^ysw^taofpf;. 

hfi ;was !la|ieyi;i i»mne,pn .the;i98^di^ «f hi^ 
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mioAers )w)tt> jukteiided her foibdr cliildfeii. 
His prDfiieieocy io kftramg, bon^irer, was 
not equal to theurs, althoogih he was not m* 

m 

lerior in capacity ; for he was playfitl and 
borne away by the jivelioess, of his animal 
spirits. 

He ihad also another fetal tejaptettwa. 
His singular beauty had attracted the notice 
tuf Belinia's .tnekher, and her Grace was so 
pleased at the delight which his company 
gare to ber daughter, that she frequently 
eeBt for him to spend the^day at her nan- 
sion. This sacrifieevof die precious time of 
yMth, in -which all that is valuable to the 
man must be acquired, would hare ^grieved 
any judicteus parents. But his mother and 
ber husband, aceostomied to regard the pa- 
-tronage of !tbe great ras itihe prime good of 
4ife, 'consideted hknihighly fortutiateto have 
<obtained^^so eaiiy a connection so flatter- 

i«&* 
!I1hos uhinxpressed withiany respect for 

•die ^ttost <de]iioate : of Ae ^domestic virtues, 

aequiriftg «rt the :aaiBeitime<iEi taste for the 

^enjoyuMuts of the Irig^m* ^lasses^ without 



receivings the edacation requisite to betteir 
his condition ) Castag^ello grew tip to man- 
hood. The Dnke Del Fuocco, the father 
of Beliina, although much engaged in those 
frivolous aflairs to which the government 
of Naples at that time attached as much 
importance as the cabinets of Versailles or 
'St. James's did to their more calamitous in- 
trigueSy had seen with some uneasiness the 
frequent visits of Castagnello to his daugh^ 
teVf and remonstrated with the Duchlgss for 
allowing it so long. Her Grace, whose main 
virtue was the pride of rank, became alarmed 
at her own imprudence, and anxious that 
no time should be lost in repairing the evil. 
But the Duke, accustomed to view^ every 
thing with the sapience of a statesman, 
and being at all times fonder of attain^ 
ing his object by address than by direct 
"proceedings, thought it expedient in this 
business to proceed with the utmost wari« 
iiess. ** It is not only necessary," said he to 
the Duchess, <* to effect a separation, but to 
do it in such a manner as to give the young 
people no suspicion of our apprehensions ; 
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and it is also necessary to render the se- 
paration final if possible. Lastly, we mast 
procure a fit match for our dear daugh- 
ter/' 

But the Dukie Del Fuocco^ although de- 
voted to diplomatic modes of business, was 
naturally a man of some talent for practi- 
cal affairs ; having determined on the 
expediency of endingfor ever the intercourse 
which had existed too long between his 
daughter and Castagnello, he lost no 
time in carrying his purpose into efiect. 
On leaving the Siuehess, he went to his 
closet and ^rote a letter to Cardinal Albano, 
respecting several antique gems, which had 
been found among the ruins of Herculaniiim, 
and which he enclosed in a packet to be 
examined by his Eminence, who was at that 
time the most celebrated virtuoso in Italy, 
particularly in that class of art. In a post- 
script to this letter, he begged the Cardinal's 
hospitality for the bearer, in whose welfare 
he was not only deeply interested, but 
pledged to promote his fortune. 

Having finished this adroit epistle, his 
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Grace seat, for Caato^oril^ Mil on hisi eiii- 
teriDg the qloset, hci a^retHed bftDft to tb^ 
fallowing effect,, s^^i^lf ^ p^ckei at tii^ 
same time. 

<' My daar Ca^agneKoi, I hey% tvatd aften 
occasioa t& ad wee jrcwr abiHty and %dliM$9, 
and having soma prmlQ QPpfidfoSidl 
business to trsinsacit, with, e djstingnislli/^d 
member of the paf al eonft,. it wwid QQuii^ 
on me an ii»mensis ohligAtwi^A if jw w^iM 
immediately set out f#r itomOt and .4tli(V« 
diis packet into the l^mda of Q^rdwal Al* 
bano. The excursion I ^avi^ n^ d<Hlht VfiH 
prove agreeable to a youpgrnaA of ypur tMt^t 
and you may spend a week or tva highly tp 
your satisfaction and adva<itag€^«*' 

Caatagnello was delighted with tbe 1^1%- . 
sion, and flattered by the Cionfidenc^ whieti 
his Grace reposed in hioi* Bi^ inother wd 
her husband a}so anticipated gf^ftt things^ 
from so decisive a begionipg^ wd h^ f^t off 
the same evening, followed by th^ 9i9fi)M9»- 
ttdns of all his friends. 

On arriving at '^tbe eternal <|»ty/' he 
went siraigbL to the palace of the C9?4ipdlf 
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und delivered tbcf packet into bis own handii, 
The Cardinal, it is well known, kndibeen for 
niany years qaife blind, atid as it was neces- 
sary that hii secretary should reaid to him 
a;ll bis letters, be requested' Castagnello to 
withdraw, until be bad perused the de»- 
patehes. 

A present of geoM from the riiins pi Her- 
culanium, was a matter of infinite impovt^ 
ance to vCardinal Albano; when the secretary 
had read the letter^ he therefore gave orders 
to bis household to pay every attention to 
the young friend of tb^ Duke Del Faoceo^ 
and that on no account was be bimsdf to be 
disturbed during the remainder of the day. 
The package contaitiii^ the. antiquities was 
then opened, and widi his secretory to note 
dowb bis observations on them severally, he 
reoMiined in his cabins till after mid- 
night. 

Castagnello would probably have consi- 
dered himself treated with contempt had be 
known the frivolous nafdre of his mission^ 
for be was too young to reflect that the 
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toys of antiquarians and children diffef 
but in their age; so that when he found 
himself treated with great distinction, as the 
friend of the Duke Del Fuocco, by the 
domestics, and the Cardinal shut up with his 
secretary, deliberating on the confidential 
despatches of which he had been the bearer, 
he thought himself in the fair way to prefer- 
ment, and the natural hilarity of his spirits 
sparkled to overflowing. 

One of the cardinaVs nephews, a dissi- 
)>ated young nobleim^n, but poiSisessed of 
many companionable qualities^ called on 
Castagnello, and finding him a handsome 
young man, ftill of sprightliness, and more* 
over highly dccomplished in those shallow 
attainments which make the greatest glitter 
ill company, just as plating and gilding 
occupy a larger space in the ey^ than solid 
bullion, he carried him to several of the 
gayest assemblies in the city. 

Although Castagnello was a frequent in^ 
.mate of the Duke l)el Fuocco*s, his mother 
was too well known at Naples to render 
him a fit guest for the public parties of the 
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DachesSi and at borne he saw but little 
general company, so that hitherto he bad 
been kept free from the contagion of profli • 
gate companions even in that city, the most 
dissipated in all Europe. But to a youth of 
his temperament and lax education, the ec- 
clesiastical capital was even more dangerous 
than Naples. For such was the fatal ex- 
ternal decorum maintained there, that the 
natural bashfulness and sense of shame 
which it is the aim of all judicioqs educa- 
tion to fortify into chaste and modest prin- 
ciples, was seldom ofiended ^though con- 
stantly assailed.^ To speak aphoristically, 
Sin, as described by Milton, in Rome wears 
a petticoat, and Castagnello was cajoled into 
her embrace by the alluring beauty of her 
face and bosom. His^ftonstitutional ardonr 
was excited by indulgence, ana his career 
in vice was so rapid that all his ambition 
was forgotten in the whirl of dissipation. 

In the meantime Cardinal Albano having 
examined the gems, had prepared an elabo«» 
rate account of .jljiem' for the Dufc^, which 
^ was on the ere. of: sliding, 'when fresh 
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despatches arrived, from Naples. 
Grace had been r^^arly iafqrtned ^ of the 
prooeedingpi of Castagaello, by one of the 
Neop<^itan emissaries, to wfa^m^he had writ- 
ttn to observe him carefallj^ and Hvbo.had 
in consequence found means to ingratiate 
himself so completely into his confidence, 
that be became: at once necessary and ac- 
cessary to all the errors of that unfortu* 
nate young man* Of the rapid derilection^ 
of CastagneUo, the Duke heard with indif- 
ferencci or if he had any feelings on the sob* 
ject it was not far removed from satisfaction: 
But he considered himself as embarked in 
a serious undertaking, in which all his poli- 
tical wisdom was laid under contributic^, 
and he was decidedly of opinion that a great 
Mateaman should aitfi^ance .to the accom- 
plishment of his purposes > ufideterred and 
undaunted by any change of circumfitances, 
applying the general principle of Horace 
to affairs that only related to one individiial ; 
bot this was in ofaarad;er trith the business 
of the court of Naples tat that time, where 
talents and . genius ^ that : hi a' niore noble 
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field of action wmild' have been found equal 
to those df tttiy Otb^r Miatesmen in Europe, 
Wete^^ffiited on local and petty details, with 
ds "mo^h eameirtneisis as if they had been 
affecting the conciirns, of' empires and. the 
destinies of mankind. 'Men of nioreorof 
hfss undetistanding titan the Duke Del 
Fuocco, would, on hearing of the miscon- 
duct of so fine a young" man as Castagnello, 
either have tried to arrest his infatuation, or 
have allowed 4iim to go to the devil his own 
way. &ut hisGraee had formed a plan, 
and was determined to carry it into effect; 
and in doing so, bad tak^^n a vast deal of 
ttKiuble to ptK>cure fcH* his protg^e a com- 
mission in the Austrian service. This com- 
mission tvas eointained in the despatches 
alluded to. 

Had Castagnello thought when be left Na- 
ples that lie was to be , parted for ever from 
his beautiful foster-sister, it is probable that 
he would have hesitated, at least, it seems 
natural to think that had he not calcula^ 
on soon tlefturning home^ some sense ^f re^^- 
gret and tenderness would have |)f evented 
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him from engaging with so much s^pfightli-^ 
ness in the licentious decorum of Rome. 
But he went with the high health and spirits 
of a school boy to enjoy his holidays, an4 
yielded to the temptations of the place, 
with the avidity with which the other par- 
takes of the sweets and treats of his aunts 
and grandmother. 

The commission came in a moment of 
spleen arising from temporary satiety, and 
altliough he wished that he could have seen 
Bellina before going to Germany, the state 
of hjs mind at the time did not aliovi^ the 
wish to grow into desire, and as be was 
urged to join, the army immediately, he 
left Rome the following day. 

The seven years war was then, raging in 
all its fury, and the approacli of the Rus- 
sians towards the Brandenbui^gh territory, 
had obliged the King of Prussia to abandon 
the siege of Olmutz, qnd advance against 
them. About the time that Frederiq had 
r^ulsed these barbarians, apd was return- 
ing^ to defend S^xpny, Castagnello left 
Jlome, and reached the camp of Marshall 
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Daun on the evening* before the battle 1b 
which that General compelled Frederic t^ 
retreat, after losing Marshal Keith . and 
Prince Francis of Brunswick, .with up« 
wards, of seven thousand no less gallant 
soldiers. The youixg Neopolitan. having 
recommendatory letters from the imperial 
minister at Naples, was received . by the 
Commander in Chief with marked distinc- 
tion, and invited to sup with him. While 
*hey were at table, an officer brouglit in a 
note to tSe Field Marshal, who, after read- 
ing it thoughtfully, ordered the trootps to be 
put in motion, and turning to Castagnello 
^nd several young Austrian noblemen who 
Were in company, and who had also but just 
recently joined the army, said, ** Gentlemen, 
we shall Imve hot work to-morrow, for I 
expect to be engaged befwe day-light; 
you must therefore make haste with your 
supper." The Austrians, brave enough at 
bottom, were rather disconcerted, and 
seemed little disposed to eat any more, bi|t 
Castagnello, who Jbad just ^filled bis glafs 
>with wia£# drank, with his usual gaietf. 
Vol, I. K 
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success to their arms. The etiquettes of 
tbe Count^s table did not allow of such 
Atwiliarittes) ^but the contrast between his 
e»se and the anxiety of the other young 
officers, not only procured his pardon in the 
Ifttnd of the Field Mitrshal, but left mi im- 
pression in his favour, which his conduct in 
the field next morning eon^rmed so highly, 
that Daun, in afterwards acknowledging 
receipt of the minister's letters, and giving 
some account of the battle, spoke of bim 
with unusual warmth and approbation, and 
the young Austrians to whom he had been 
introiiuced, courted his friendship in the 
most conciliating way possible for them to 

practice. 

After the battle, it is well known that 
Daun advanced with about sixty thousand 
men against ^ city of Dresden, then occu- 
pied by the Prussians, and that the gover- 
nor perceiving the Austrians would annoy 
him from the suburbs which were easy to be 
possessed, determined to burn them. 

The suburbs of Dresden^ at this period, 
composed one of the finest towns in Europe. 
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In them ih^ weaUbie$t iahabitanta resided^ 
and tfa^sre the manufactures were carried 011, 
for wbicbDresden was then so famous. Count 
Daun, desirous of preserving so TaluaUe a 
portion of tbo citj^, eudeftvoured to intimt^ 
date the goYornor from bis parpose4 B«t; 
he answered bk threats as became a soldier, 
«nd declared tb^t be would not only set fire 
to the suburbs if JHnn advau/9ed, hut would 
defend the town street by street, and at last 
tb^ palace itself if oompelled* The mBgmt 
trates fell at bis feet, an4 implored bii» ^ 
change a revolution >^ teffible* i>ud tike 
members ef.tb^ rayi^l fau»i)y also 9up^ 
cated in vain« {Qqinbu/stibles^ U(ere hid 
in all the ho\m% and I^^un, tbpu0b ap- 
prized of this 0iireiiiu$t9ii|Ci$^ Ci»ntinu)9d |p 
advance. At thvee o'clock in: tke umrniag 
of the 10th of Novembflr, a day e^er memd^ 
rajble in the ri^cordf of Saxony, M Castf^ 
nello was calling ia the pic()uet9 of 9^ umidl 
outpost which he commaadi^, tbs^ <<rfi0ps 
having received orders to ^nl^r tbf wbifrbff 
that morning, three gu^;^ nf^ve fired f^QK^ 

the wal^ and in the mrm mommt, ». wi}4 
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and universal wail was heard to ascend from 
all the city« In the course of a few minutes, 
volumes of smoke arose from different parts 
of the suburbs/ the crackling* of destruction 
was heard, and a thousand flames burst from 
the roofs of the buildings* The steeples of 
the town, as seen through the red glare of 
the opening conflagration, seemed at first 
like dark columns supportinga rollingcanopy 
of sparks and darkness, but as the burning 
spread brighter and brighter, every object 
became more and more distinctly visible, 
till they appeared with a vividness of out- 
line stronger than in the effect of noon-day. 
Castagnello saw with surprise a frightened 
dove fluttering on the weather-cock of one of 
the steeples, which in day-light was so dis'- 
tant from his post as to be scarcely visible, 
and he persuaded himself that he discovered 
the grief and consternation bf the multitude 
of faces, which he beheld in clusters at the 
windows of all the lofty edifices secured in 
that part of the town within the walls. But 
his attention was roused from the contem- 
plation of this awful spectacle by an inci- 
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dent in itself trivial, but fatal to his for- 
tunes. 

' Many of the inhabitants, persuaded that 
the governor would never carry his threats 
into execution, had remained in their houses 
till the last nioment, and, amon^ others, a 
Ne^olitabr, who kept a small music shop, 
and who was distantly related to Castag- 
nello. This poor inan^ when the Prussians 
began to fire the houses, came running in a 
state of distraction towards the Austrian 
camp, and happened to fall into the hands 
of some of Castagnello's men, who brought 
him to their officer, by whom he was at 
once ' recognized and protected. But it 
so fell out, that one of the young Aus- 
trian noblemen came up at the same ^time, 
and discovered, with infinite indignation, 
that the Italian whom he had courted as 
related to* the Duke Del Fuocco, and whdm 
he had seen treated with invariable distinc- 
tion by hift Commander inChief^ was no other 
than t6e son of a Neopolitan actress. The 
gallantry and agreeable quahties of Castag^* 
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neHo were entkely forgotten ki tlfis aerioiis 
discovery, and before day-lig^ht tbe story 
was so sjMread that even tbe Field Mar- 
shal himself was laade ikeqAaiBted with it. 
Chagria^ and provoked as D^nn wsfi by 
the buroing of the subor bs» by which he saw 
it wbttld be necessary to abandon his design 
against tbe t(»wn, wh^n OaMagnello waited 
on him in the morning, as it was bis casjh^m 
to do, he was received ^itb.siu^h marked 
eoldness, or mote properiy tnsoknce, that he 
retired at a loss to divide tbe cause, of wbicb, 
however, he was not long allowed to remain 
ignorant; for scarcely had be quitted tbe 
presence 0:f the General, when he was met 
by two, of tbe Austrians, his most intimate 
friendsi deputed by tbe other oflkers of his 
T^fl^m^nt to inquire tbe story. Castag- 
nellp felt mortified, but frankly told them 
tlTe truth. This, however, instead qf 
producing any such impression in his fa- 
vour, as might have been expected, only 
served to shew tbe meanness of spirit, 
which the prejudices of Germany at that 
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period cherished^ to the injary of worth. The 
Auntriaiis magDaniinously said that it would 
be necessary for him to ^it the re^tnent ; 
that the officers would no longer associate 
with him as their equal ; and they tiirned 
away with as much haughtin^s as if they 
had resented an insul|;. 

Castagnello was thunderstruck ; his bet- 
ter qualities had been awakened by his pro- 
fessioui and he was in a fair train to have 
become a respectable man and a gallant 
officer. But this blow was beyond his 
strength to withstand : he returned instantly 
to Count Daun, briefly related what had 
passed, and tendered his resignation. TIw 
Count heard him without emotion, accepted 
the resignation without speaking, and al- 
lowed him to walk itway without taking any 
notice of him. Castagnello went directly 
into Dresden, and when he had been gone 
about an hour, an officer came to the Gene- 
ral to report some proceedings which had 
taken place in his brigade during the march, 
and he spoke of Ibe young Italian in the 
highest terms of admiration. Castagnello's 
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commission was still lying on the table, and 
Daan looSed at it for a moment with regret. 
This was the last and only tribute of re- 
spect paid to the talents of the ilUfated 
yoath. 
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CHAPTER XIX, 



Infectious mists and mill-dews bang at 's eyes, — - 
The weather of a 4<>oms-day dwells upon him. - 

MiDDLBTOX. 

Castagnello was but just turned nine-^ 
teen when he left the army. The provision- 
which Lord Wildwaste, his reputed father; 
had made for him was 9till entire^ and he 
had received a handsome riemittance a short 
time before from the Dbke Del* Fuocco. 
Had he continued in the army, he was 
possessed of sufficient to maintain him in the 
rank of a gentleman, but nothing to spare 
on pleasures. At such an age, and with such 
slender means, with an education so defective 
in principles, and a constitutional tempera- 
ment so easily excited, without pi'ofessioh^ 
Without friends, and tingling with the sense- 
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of insult from the great, he could not but fall 
to ruin. 

He continued but a short time in Dresden; 
his residence there was marked, however, 
with many affecting incidents; — a conflict 
between his good and evil genius, in which 
the latter prevailed. 

His first intention was to return to Na- 
ples, but when he reflected on his trium- 
phant departure, apd the great expecta- 
tions entertained by his family, he shrunk 
witbJA himself, and the pride of youth would 
not allow bam to encounter the mortification 
of receiving their compassionate sympathy. 
He felt besides an unconscious enmity to- 
wards his mother,, as the original cause of 
tbi9 mwit and disgrace which he had met 
with.. He then turned his thoughts towards 
England, but the Earl of Witdwaste, his 
{%tW) had be^a dead some time, and was 
siicrqe^ded in his estates and titles by his 
son^ who though only a year younger than 
l^wself, tbe treatment which he had re- 
ceived from the Austrian noblemen tended 
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to Hidke bin^ distrast. Ai be postsisMd a 
fine roitOf and a coti^iderablfe knbwledge 6f 
niQsic, the idea domefimes presented itsielf 
f bat b^ ot^t to ddopt bis itidkber's profi^^ 
»\bhf tind go ilpon the §tage^ But the ddn- 
tciUfiptin which stingers ^ and actors are held 
in Italy^ and the consequeinces ifbiefa bis 
oonneetiotts \itritb tbe stage had already oe- 
casioned, made bitn abandon this d^sTgn in 
the concejE^tio^: in England his view^ would 
probably have been dtfferenl 

With his mtad thas floctuatiteg^ and tbas 
balandng dHFereiA soberiieih bf life,^ he passed 
several painful and gloomy dayd. Tbe tml- 
w6rtby eendnet of his brother of&oei^s ^^ 
a dro{> of burning misthanthtopy that con- 
tinned to eat deeper and dee^ei^ iiit6 his 
bearl« His cotidttct however t^hile be* f#- 
iMtetified ai Dres(den was unstained Uy any 
▼icions indulir^^^e^ although it might baVe 
been tbottghi that intellectdal ^krSelring sb 
keen as hicr^ dieting oii suefa a samgtifine 
<^h^rAcier, would have sc^gfat relief in sto^ 
suality, as it commonly deesrwith youirigj men 
so^ Mtnatdi,* diMt so e^nltrto^d. 
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When he had been about ten days in 
Dresden/ he happened to fall in with one of 
his countrymen, engag^ed for the Opera at 
Vienna, and from him he learnt that his 
eldest sister> was in Paris, and celebriated for 
her musical talents. Upon receiTing this 
information, his wavering thoughts settled, . 
and he went as soon as possible to that gay 
capital* Here he was led to form an ac- 
quaintance with several prodigal personsof 
both sexes, and his principles of private virtue, 
always weak, were nearly entirely destroyed. 
When he gambled, to which from the vo- 
latility of biS' spirits he bad but little pre- 
delictioD, he was in general successful.. 
It happened however one night that he was 
.destined to prove the common caprice of 
fortune. Something bad disconcerted him, 
and I be was i rentable by the effect of his 
dissolute excesses. Jn bis first stake be lost ; 
he^ubl^d and lost again, doubled stilly and 
still was a^ loser,: until be had exhausted not 
only all he was worth in the world, but a 
considerable sum more. . 
Maddened, almost, to frenzy, he. left the- 
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House and ran to the theatre. Ashe reached 
the door a carriage at the same roomeBt 
drew up ; and be paused to see whom it con^- 
tainedt It was his darling foster-sister, the 
beautiful Bellina^ attended by a young 
NeopolitaD> whom he knew by nanne,. and 
who, by bis attentions^ be perceived was 
her husband. 

Castagnello had heard of her marriage 
some time before, but the intelligenoe did 
not much affect him, for he was then in the 
full enjoyment of every species^ of Parisian 
pleasure; But the sight of her, and. that in 
the self same hour in which he was ruined^ 
rendered him incapable of moving from the 
spot. He saw her pass without having 
power to^ address her, and he was on the 
point of rushing from the Uieatre, as 
precipitably as he had~ come to iti when 
she chanced to look around, and instantly 
recognized him. ^^ My dear Castagnello,'' 
she exclaimed' with delighted sincerity, and 
came back^ followed by her husband, ^ho 
evinced, searcely less satisfaction at the 
meeting. But Castagnello received her. 
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spuilenly and with difficulty Hiippi^essed his 
tears* This etnotioii^- owing to the cotofliet 
of feelvtigft wHlr wbidi he wast »t that ok^^ 
M^nt distracted, wa^ attribute hj tbem tb 
anotfaei^ cause^ and it awak^enai in the same 
instaat the sorrow of Belliula and the jea- 
lousy of l^r husband, for be noticed in the 
first glance the bold and handsome ap- 
pearance of Gastagnello, aiid renmrk^ with 
alitrm that libertitie pecnliarity of coun*- 
teAance, wtiich may be denominated the fore- 
head mark of profligacy. 

Bellina was so pleased to 'see her former 
play^maley olie whom; she lored with the 
purity of a sister's a^e^ttoti^ that she invited 
fal«! to go withr tbem iMo tlie theatre ; bnt 
this he declined; heir htisband however having 
pressed him W ^up wi^ them, be/agreed to 
do so, aind teftthetn^ 

Gastagnelio, agitated by a tkonsand un- 
liappy thetights, having strayed along the 
street some time, found hknself unconsci- 
ously at the house where Ive had been mined, 
and in a momientaTy paroxysm of despair he 
went agaiir in, and staked the only liOuis>he 
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had remaimitg in liis poeket^ Hd was suc- 
ce9i$fal| he tried again> and again worn 
Fortune bad changed, and in the coutse of 
an hour he had recovered ail that he had 
previously lost, and the time beii^ e:ipired 
when he had promised to join Bellina and 
her husband, he went to them in a far dif* 
fer^nt state of mind to that in which he bad 
so shortly before met them. 

The sudden change of spirit, which this 
oscillation of fertane had produoed^ tended 
to stir tip the whole fdrce of his mind, and 
he appeared to the husband of Bellina, one of 
the most dangerous and fascinating young 
men he had ever seen address his wife. The 
habits of former intimacy alWwed Cailtag^ 
nello a degree of familiarity which con^ 
tributed essentially to the workings of 
this empoisoned reflection and the dis- 
trust imbided oh observing his appearance, 
took the character of jealousy before they 
separated that evening. Experience had 
made Castagnello sharp-sighted in these 
feelings^ and he was pi<|iied to be suspeeted; 
for the afiection which he entertained 
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towards Bellina, was analogous to that only 
genuine Platonic love which exists between 
the brothers and sisters of one family; 
and perhaps, but for this circumstance^ be 
might never have looked on her with profane 
intentions. The jealousy of her husband , 
however, awakened in him the first senti- 
ment that he had ever felt of a malignant 
kind ; the evil of his fate and nature was 
now getting uppermost in^ his character. 
Some little rudeness, felt but not discri* 
bable, and the faintiiess with which the 
husband echoed Bellina's request to repeat 
his visits frequently, stirred up feelings to the 
force of motives, and actuated hini with a 
vindictive determination against the virtue 
of the only female he had ever regarded 
with a correct affection. 

He visited Belli na often, and employed 
alibis address to corrupt her imagination. 
But there was an innocent candour about 
her, which long prevented her from being 
aware of his criminal intentions; for like 
many of the Italian women of high rank^. 
she had been educated in such extreme re»- 
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tirement, tfaat.she came into the i¥orld at 
her marriage as simple to its dangers^ aU 
most as Eve in her;, first conversation with 
the serpent. The jealousy of her hu&band 
had in the meantime become stronger and 
stronger, and the attentions of GaistagneUo 
having one evening been insolently obvious, 
he cantioned her on that night against him^ 
describing (he dissolnte character vrhich.he 
bore in Jthe Palais Royal. 
• The headlong career of Castagnello waisr 
now thoroughly . begun. Experience in 
gaming taught him caution, and having 
sometimes' detected the fraud ulient dexterity 
of x>thersy he was soon led to practice the 
same thing himself. This often secured 
him from that perdition of his all, to which 
the fluctuations of fortune sometimes exposed 
him. But one evening, when the run of luck 
was strong against him, he was^ detected by 
an Englishman, with whom he happened to 
be playing, in an attempt to take an unfair 
advantage, and received a blow on the spot. 
Murder at that moment would have been 
too. small an atonement to the revenge of 
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tke Italian. . He absolutely hdwted wiUt 
ragfe, as he sprang upon bis antagonist, and 
would literally have wcn-ried him with the 
savage fierceness of a tygdr^ But the cool 
Englishman repeated the blow, as often aii 
he was attacked, till Castagtiello was C0iit^ 
pelled to quit the house, followed by thc^ 
booting and def isiori of all pr^4nt^ 

His fftll was now complete liftd irk^etriev^^ 
able. He went home to his IddgiHg^, and 
for several days confined himself to b^d^ me- 
ditating the most atrocktas vengeani^i ; faav^ 
ing at length settled some di*^adfd porpose, 
hert^e one night, and dressing himself went 
in qneM of his aniagonist^ bat oh reaching 
the hotel :^here he lodged, Ivas iiiformed 
Chat he had two days before left Paris. 

Frustrated in his revenge, and undeter- 
mined as to what he should next do, be found 
himself drawn involuntiarily towards Beltit- 
na's residence. It wa^ near snpper time, and 
lier husband being abroad, he found bet* 
alone in her Boudoir. At his entrance, she 
was startled by his altered appeai*ance. His 
cheeks were flushed, his lips pale and qui« 



v^riogi and his eyts rind and Ivild ^ith a 
ittptfniataral briUkDCj^* He looked arotnid 
bint with tb^ glance of a demon in quest of a 
Tietitn, and when he addressed her^ she 
shuddered at the hoarse and hollow sound 
of his voice. 

^< In the nanoe of goodness, Castagnello/' 
she exclaimed ^ what is the matter ?— what 
has happened ?" 

** I am damned deeper than all the fiends, 
for th^ have still the means of a suf-* 
ficieivt revenge," was the dreadful reply of 
the reprobate, and rttshing ftoward^ to if 
driven by some invisible impulse, he seized 
her by the arm« Terrified by his looks and 
indignant at this action, she shrieked for 
lielpi and in the same moment her husband 
and several of the domestics entered. 

Without requiring any explanation, the 
servatvts were ordered to turn him out of 
doors^ and they dragged him to the gat^ 
and threw him into the street like a dog. 

This consummate disgrace awakened him 
from the drunken infatuation of his revenge. 
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and ivhen he recovered from the shock of 
the precipitation with which he had been 
ca$t from the portal of the hotel, he walked 
sedately to his lodgings* On returning 
home he prepared for his immediate depar- 
ture from Paris, and at day-light next morn- 
ing set out for Brest, where an expedition 
was at that time on the point of sailing fov 
India. 

When he arrived at Brest> he was hag* 
gered and pale. The beauty of his coun* 
tenance was gone for ever, and instead 
of that frank and beaming, cheerfulness 
which had rendered* him once a delightful 
companion^ his brows were knitted with 
a morose scowl, and the very accents 
of his voice were become harsh' and ab* 
rupt. 

Some delay occurred before he obtained 
permission to ' join the expedition ; but)' 
by the influence of his sister, then the 
favorite singer of the theatre, to- whose 
good graces one of the courtiers, being an- 
xious to recommend himself, the objection 
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was obviated, and he embarked for Pon- 
dicherry, with the intention of entering 
the service of some of the native Prince$ 
of HindoQstan. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



Nttt in the desert. 

Boa uf Hodeirah. 

Wer*t thou abandon'd! 

The coexistent fire. 

That in the dens of darkness burns for thee, 

Burns yet, and yet shall burn. 

SOUTHEY. 

The expedition in which Castagnello em- 
barked consisted of several ships of war 
and transports with troops, and it was his 
bad fortune to be on board the dullest 
sailer in the fleet. What rendered this 
disagreeable circumstance a real misfortune 
was the ignorance of the master, who having 
been only accustomed to trade between Brest 
and Martinique, was totally unacquainted 
with the coast of Africa^ and the currents 
which bear towards it from the westward. 
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TheqQP9equenc6 was that having parted con- 
ypy off Cape St. Vincent, he committed the 
fi^tial blaod^r of keeping too far to the east- 
W£(r4i md being carried also hy the curreot, 
in i^di^rk and stormy night the vessel struck 
the ground. 

■ 

This occiirrenee, which overwhelmed, 
every other on board with dismay , gave 
'sati&ff^ction to the lacerated heart of Gas- 
tagnelloy and he retired to his cabin, ex- 
pecting the vessel to sink ; for it was sup- 
posed that she had grounded on a rock, and 
wpnld be forced over" it by ,the sea, and go 
to the bottom on the other side. As the 
day dawned, however, this alarm was dis- 
pelled, for the shore was seen about half a 
cable's length from the ship ; and the wind 
having abated, and the waves subsided, the 
crew got out the boats and all on board land* 
ed. But scarcely had they touched the beach, 
when the tide which was then out began to 
6ow again, and with the rise of the water, 
the wind returned, and the surf came in so 
furiou3ly» that the vessel was completely 
wredked. 
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While the crew and passengers, consist* 
ing* of more than fifty persons, stood <m the 
shore contemplating, with the feelings na*- 
tural to their situation this calamity, a 
party of Moors came towards them, and in 
the coarse of a few hoars they were sur- 
rounded by several hundreds, who seized 
them all as slaves. 

As the ship broke up, and her cargo was 
driven to the beach, the Moors opened the 
bales and boi^es, and divided the contents. 
Those who had seized the men also claimed 
a share, but this in some instances was re- 
fused by the others, quarrels ensued^ and 
the unfortunate cast-aways w^re almost torn 
to pieces between them.- 

Castaguello became the prize of an old 
'Moor, wlio appeared to be the chief of the 
plunderers, and being taken by his master 
into the interior, never afterwards heard of 
what became of the rest. 

That part of Africa wliere the shipwredc 

happened, is an extensive sandy desert, be- 

jtween two considerable ridges of hills, whioh 

^t sea have the appearance of islands, owing 
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to the lowness of the land^ and it is the more 
dangerous as the mountains are often, 
covered with clouds, aod not visible ev^n in^ 
the finest weather. Across this dreary and. 
arid desert, on which not a shrub or plant 
of any kind was to be seen, but' only the 
sand, undulated by the wind into a resem* 
blaince of the waves of the sea^ Castag^ello, 
travelled on foot more than twenty miles, 
following the horse of Abdullah his mas- 
ter, in company with about twenty of his 
retainers^ During the journey across, 
the desert, the Moors were sullen and 
silent They walked in single file along 
a track of footsteps in the sand, which was 
so straight that it seemed to have been 
made by a line, so little did it 4eviata either 
to the right or left. The taciturnity of his 
companions, the stillness of the solitude over 
which they were moving, and the monotony 
of the loose light sand in which their steps 
had no distinct sound, was in unison with 
the misantbrophic musings of the slave. E[e 
had so little kaowledge of geography, that 
although aware he was in Africa, and th^t 
Vol. I. jj 
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he was travelling eastward, he was ignorant 
whether he was approaching towards the 
shores of the Mediterranean, or going into 
the interior, nor did he care. 

At san-set the party reached the extremity 
of the desolate waste, near the entrance of a 
narrow paiss, where the two ridges of hills 
met, leaving the spacious herbless solitude 
that extended to the sea, like a lake between 
them. Here Abdullah alighted at the side 
6f a spring of beautiful water, which gushed 
from a fissure in the face of a rock, and 
spread around a matty carpet of the bright* 
est verdure, till its freshening influence was 
absorded in the thristy saiid. At this place 
they prepared to pass the night. The Moors, 
after a slight repast from a little haversack 
which each of them carried, spread their 
cloakes on the ground, and having paid their 
evening devotions with their faces towards 
Mecca, rolled their arms, which they bad 
previously taken from their belts, up in their 
shawls, and placing them as pillows, stretched 
themselves down, and were soon all asleep. 
' But CastagnellOy though much fatigued 
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by the journeys especially in his limbs, 
which the heaviness of walking in the sand 
had rendered very stiff and painfotl, could 
not close his eyes, and he sat ramina^ing on 
the succession of events .which had befallen 
faim, as if they had been injnries, wholly in* 
sensible to the turpitude of his own eonduet, 
and glad that an opportunity was thus afford- 
ed of hiding his dit^honoar in the unknown re- 
gions of Africa. , These reflections, calculated 
as they were to demoralize him more and 
more, tended however to appease the stings 
of bis vindictive recollections. When towards 
midnight he feel asleep, bis sleep was less per- 
turbed than it had been for many months be- 
fore, and he awoke in the morning refreshed 
and disposed to be cheerful. The Moors 
were pleased with the change, and their own 
«ullenness was also relaxed. 

The day was considerably advanced be- 
fore Abdullah mounted his horse^ and Cas- 
tagnello was surprised iat the delay : but the 
road lay through a narrow defile between 
two lofty precipices, here and there tufted 

I. 2 
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with shrubsi and rassetted with lichens, 
through which the morning sun^ darted the 
whole force of his beams, but as he ascended 
the shadows of the cliffs on the right hand, 
fell across the road, and preserved it cool and 
delightful during the warmest part of the 
day. In the afternoon the travellers reached 
the end of this rocky pass, which opened into 
another desert, almost as extensive as that 
which they had crossed on the preceding 
day, and the Moors cheered Castagnello by 
pointing forward and making signs, to let 
bim know that he would soon arrive at the 
dwelling of Abdullah. 

The road l%y across the desert in a straight 
line like the 6ther, and when they were near 
the middle of the waste, Castagnello dis- 
covered a mineret and the dome of a mosque 
rising before him, like a vessel coming from 
afar at sea. He soon after saw palm and 
pomegranate trees, interspersed with houses 
forming with their gardens and verdant en- 
virons, aJliovely island in this Caspian of sand^ 
As he drew nearer cattle were seen round a 
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well drinking from troughs which thar 
keepers successively filled with gourds, and 
in passing he noticed that the troughs were 
antient marble sarcophagii, adorned with 
elegant sculpture, on one of which the slory 
of £uropa and the Bull was represented. "It 
is an emblem/' thought Castagnello, "x)f the 
mind being carried away by violent passioxis, 
and the sarcophagus must have been for an 
outcast like me/' 

After passing the well, the road lay through 
a cemetery in which the tombs were over- 
shadowed with cypress treeSy among which a 
number of women veiled, and young chil- 
dren, were seen amusing themselves, as the 
sun declined. The heart of Castagnello was 
soothed by these images of repose and social 
leisure, and he thought that he had never 
witnessed a scene so calculated for human 
happiness as this island of the desert. The 
prejudices which, like all Italians and Chris- 
tians in general, he entertained against the 
Moors, were thus softened, and he went for- 
ward to the village contented with the lot 

1j 3 
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tbftt had placed him among a peopk seem** 
iugly 80 blameless. 

The town itself was ^inall^ but neatly 
built, and the ihain street, which lay due 
north and sonth, was a bazar w market place^ 
and a row of palm trees in the middle served 
to screen it daring the short time that it was 
exposed to the meridian sun. 

In this pleasant and unknown village Cas>^ 
tagnello remained about tetl days, at the end 
of which, Sahib the only sob of - Abdullah his 
master, a fine joang man of a free and no* 
ble character, made him understand that he 
WES to go with hini to a relation, who dwelt 
beyond the eastern chain of mountains thai 
bounded the desart, no longer however as a 
slave, Imt as a friend. 

After quitting the desert, they arrived at 
the foot of a precipice. The rocks were 
piled on each other like the fragments dF a 
vast building, and the travellers ascended by 
a path so narrow that they were obliged to 
dismount and lead their horses. On the top 
of this black and basaltic cliff, they found 
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a plain upwards of a league in breadth, co- 
vered with a rich coat of grass, embroidered 
with anemoniesin full blossom, and on which 
a great number of cattle were feeding, at- 
tended by armed herdsmen, who, on see- 
ing the son of Abdullah, came towards him 
with the reverence of servants to theirmas-r 

ter. 

When they had passed this plain they soon 
after reached the mountains, and rested dur^ 
ing the heat of the day at the side of a foun- 
tain, which Sahib, in pcAnting to the inscrip- 
tion on it, made Castag^ello understand had 
been constructed by Abdullah his father. The 
road from this place to the brow of the 
mountains afforded no object of interest ; it 
was a narrow and rugged path beaten out by 
the footsteps of travellers, but the view from 
the summate was gloriously magnificent. 
A long and deep valley, watered by a con^ 
^iderable stream, spread into a plain so jrast, 
that the eye could discover no limit to its est^ 
tent, for the tops of stupendous mountains 
beyond it, seemed to rise far behind the cur>- 
viture of the earth, like the peaks and ridges 
of so many separate islands. The young 
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Moor, pointing to this sublime landscape witfc 
a lofty and exulting look, intimated by 
waving his scy meter that it was all subject to 
the command of his father. 

As they descended towards the banks of 
the river, the Moor began to sing a martial 
air, full oT pathos and solemnity. The ima- 
gination of Castagnello was inflamed with 
an aimless enthusiasm, and he looked abroad 
on the expanse before him, like Adam at the 
gate of Paradise after his fall, surveying the 
earth in all the loneliness of unappropriated 
nature. 

When they had reached an abrupt turn 
in the road. Sahib directed Castagnello to 
look up, and he beheld the river rushing 
from )BL cavern in the side of the mountains. 
They followed^ the course of the stream, till 
they came to where it was joined by » small 
rivulet from behind an insulated conical hill, 
between which and the great chain of moun^ 
tains, Castagnello was delighted to see 
cultivated fields and gardens, interspersed 

•with country houses, indicating, the neigh- 
bourhood of a populous town. Soon after 

•they reached the gate of a fortified city, 
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which in successive tiers of hoases covered 

f 

the side of the hill. • 

The uncle of Sahib was the governor^ and 
received his nephew and Castagnello with 
mach kindness. In the sequel it appeared 
that the Emperor of Morocco was at this 
time much disturbed in this province of his 
dominions by a rebellion, in which several 
Spanish renegades took a distinguished part, 
aad Sahib was desirous of entering the field 
against them. For this purpose he had 
come to his uncle, and had brought Castag- 
nello with him, conceiving, as he bad the ap- 
pearance of being a. European officer, be 
might prove useful to him in the war. . 

The old Governor applauded the heroic 
spirit of his nephew^ and was pleased with 
bis sagacity, in bringing Castagnello. In the 
course of a few days Sahib was placed at the 
head of a body of cavalry, and Castagnello, 
equipped as aMoor, attended hiqfi to the scene 
of action. But ih the first, skirmish the gal- 
lant and generous Sahib fell, his party was 
routed and Castagnello taken prisoner. 

When the renegades learnt the rank and 

Jj 4 
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^onnectimis cf the young chit^ who h^i fttl- 
len, they were seized witb great terror. 
l%ey ktiew that tbe whole forte of the Go- 
Temor would be immediately sent out agtai&st 
them ; even many of their follow#rg lament- 
ed the devtth of Sahib, for the character of his 
father was much venerated over all the coun- 
try, and he waf) imiversally spoken of by the 
b^ftutifultitle of the WieUnithe Desert; instead 
therefore of attemptingto reap any advantage 
from their victory, they retired from the fidd 
as if they had lost the battle, and of all th^ 
prisoners Castagnello was alone taken with 
them, and it was indeed at bis own request. 
It is needless to describe the abandoned 
character of the renegados, who occanon- 
ally raise the standard of revolt against the 
barbStrian authorities of Africa. Castag- 
nello remained with them about two years, 
in the course of which time they had been 
gradually driven beyond the eastern confines 
of the empire of Morocco. Castagnello had 
at firfti, like the others, expected that they 
would establish an indepeudasit jurisdictioii 
and 'irtate for tbemselres, but seeing every 
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prospect of this becomiug daily niore ob- 
scure, he grew weary of their fruitless and 
iinavailiog fatigues, and determined to seize 
the first opportunity of quitting their stand- 
ard« 

When any resolution is once decidedly 
formed, the opportunity is not long want^lg 
to carry it into effect. The party to whpm 
he always adhered, had, after enconntering 
many hardships among the mountains near 
the source of the river Adjidi, resolved to at- 
tack Bescara, a town of some note, situated 
on the banks of one of those numerous streams 
which have their fountain heads among the 
Algerine mountains, and running south- 
ward into the interior of the continent^ are 
absorbed in the deserts, or find outlets un- 
known to European geographers. 

The renegados having heard that the 
Dey of Algiers had been deposed and a new 
one appointed, whose authority was dispat«4 
by several of the towns^ and particularly by 
the city of Tubnah, against which all the 
troops in Bescara had marched, resolved (o 
avail themselves of their absence and to 
isack the place* But in carrying this design 
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into effect, tbey met with more resistance 
than thej expected, for a numerous caravan 
of travelling merchants, with ^their guardls- 
and attendants, had in the meantime arrived, 
who defended the walls so bravely, that the 
renegados were repuked with the loss of 
some of their bravest soldiers, and Castag- 
nello was left among the wounded. The 
attack being made in thev nig'ht, be lay 
undiscovered and unassisted on the field till 
the morning. 

Among the travellers was a French Acade- 
mician who, actuated by a laudable deisire to 
nmke discoveries in Africa, had spent several 
years with different caravans, carrying oa 
a small trade that fiimished a pretext for his 
being with them. •Monsieur La Force was^ 
employed by his government, but justly con- 
sidering how little likely his treatment was to 
be bettered by appearing, in any accredited 
character, he judiciously prieferred the mode- 
of traveHibg h^re alluded, to, and obtained 
much valuable information in the manage- 
ment of his little traffic, to which travellers, 
of gr^at^r pretension have no means of ac- 
cess. Bfe was now returning home to Paris^ 
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that paradise of all trae Frenchmenv with a 
journal filled with a great deal of curious 
matter, and with a rich collection of rare 
plants, seeds, and singular arms, utensils, 
and antiquities, under the denomination of 
drugs and merchandize* 

Monsieur Le Force, considering himself 
destined, to make a distinguished appear- 
ance in the Academy, did not choose to risk 
his erudite and valuable head in the conflict, 
not that he was deficient in personal bravery, 
that characteristic virtue of his countrymen; 
on the contrary, the undertaking to explore 
the undescribed and dangerous regions of 
barbarous Africa by himself, was a proof of 
courage and intrepidity that the boldest en- 
terprises of few soldiers could match« He 
came, however, early in the moroidg to ex- 
amine the dead, for the purpose of purchas- 
sing from those who stripped the bodies, any 
antique rings, coins, or curious arms, that 
might be found among them» 

As he was walking over the scene of car- 
nage,, his foot slipped on a stone foul with 
clotted blood, and he fell with his face 
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ugainst the gasfay bosom of a Moor that lay 
dead by the side of Castagnello. << Pest, 
sacre Dieu V exclaimed Monsieur La Force, 
in his uatiTe language, as he lose shuddering. 
'* For the lore of God and the holy virgin !'' 
cried Castagnello in Italian, ^^ spare me, have 
mercy!'' — aware how general the custom is 
for both Moor and Christian, when prowl- 
ing the field of glory, to put the wounded 
out of pain. 

Monsieur La F<H:ce, who was spitting 
and loathing, and wiping his fiaice, struck 
widi the unusual accent, paused, and lookisig 
at Castagnello, said, ** Ah, ah, friend i be- 
hold the most miserable of mankind," hold- 
ing up his hands, and shrugging his should- 
ers as he leered on him, with his face be- 
smeared with gore. 

Castagnello repeated bts sQf>pIicfKtion, and 
La Force, who was too much of an Acade* 
mican to do any thing either for the love of 
Ood or the holy Virgin, was still so much of 
a man that distress never pleaded to his hu- 
manity in vain. In a moment he procured 
assistance, and forgetful of the object for 
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idiich he bad come to the field of battle^ 
but uttering every malediction and interjec*-' 
tion of abhorrence that the giibiongiie of a 
Frenchman ooold articalate, at being so 
claihed against the bloody body of a dead 
infidel) lie carried him to fais lodgiags. In 
the nmy thither, Castagnelloy in ordeir still 
more to conciliate the kindness of Moasieor 
La Force, told htm he was not a Renegado, 
bdt an unfortunate yofiag man who had 
been taken prisoner by them in the interior; 
for he was so ignorant of the country thai 
he knew not of hi» being at this lime much ' 
^EOther in the intaior than he had ever been 
before% ** Ah l'^ exd^imed Monsieur La 
Force, and he stopped the persons who were 
assisting to carry Castagnelio to enquire 
how he came there, and in what direction 
he had been, conceiring that he was also a 
traveiia'. Castagnelio thought diat be must 
have commuted some indiscretion in saying 
that he was not a Kenegado, and fearfol of 
being abandoned, eiideavoured to eat in his 
words. '' Oh! Oh!" said the Frenchman, 
** it is of no importance^ but when y^ ^^ 
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better yoa will tell me all your travels, and 
I must try to heal you as soon as possibly/' 

Among other things that this indefatiga- 
ble traveller had observed during his sojourn 
in Africa, was the art of curing wounds by 
what is called the first intention, an art 
which his countrymen scarcely practice at 
this day, and finding, when he examined Cas^ 
tagnello% that the lips adhered, he gave his 
patient a significant nod, and saying, '^ Bon ! 
bon!'' he tied it up without any dressing. 

But Monsieur La Force paid dearly for 
his humanity. Among the dead, a match- 
less antique ring was found, which an Arme- 
nian merchant from Constantinople pur- 
chased from an Arab slave for a mere trifle, 
and refused to part with it at any reason- 
able price. This disappointment vexed the 
Frenchman exoeedingly, and made him most 
impatient, for the recovery of Castagnello, 
from whom he expected a world of infor- 
rmation. This impatience, with his anxiety to 
observe the progress of bis experiment of 
the effect of the first intention, kept him in 
a constant flutter, and he untied the wound 
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twenty times in the day^ On tlie following 
morning, howerer, he had the satisfaction to 
see that the adhesion was complete, and the 
patient having passed a ^ good night, rwas 
able to answer all his qnestiojis^ 

Monsieur La Force spoke Italian flnently, 
and Castagnello, bapng acquired his Ian- 
guage chiefly under his mother's tuition, used 
only the choicest and best expressions; this, 
with the. fine natural intelligence of his 
mind, led his preserver to form a very high 
idea of his accooiplishments, he was there- 
fore prepared to obtain not only a vast ac- 
cession to his stock of African knowledge, 
but large additions to. his notes relative to 
antiquities. For he had discovered that Cas- 
tagnello was not a man of scientific pursuitf^ 
but he spoke so "well, and had so many beau^ 
tiful ideas, that he concluded he must be 
full of classical learning, and possess ain ex- 
quisite, taste in the remains of anttent art. 
Nothing, therefore, could surpass his vexa- 
tion and disappointment when he found his 
accomplished patient utterly incapable of 
giving a satisfactory answer to any of hi& 
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questions. ** My God !" cried Monsieur Ln 
Force in despair, '^ Ihou knowest nothing;^' 
and bonticed from his seat. In a moment 
after, he however, returned to the charge^ 
and enquired if he bad seen no remark** 
able natural phenomenon, and Castagnello 
glad to be at last able to tell him some- 
thing, described the great fountain head of the 
river to which ^ahtb had directed his atten- 
tion. The Academician was delighted, and 
enquired many particulars to which no direct 
answer could be given ; 'but when Castag- 
tiello mentioned the boundless plain watered 
by the stream, he clapped his hands with rap- 
ture, and exclaimed, <^ The banks of the river 
were superb!" <' Beautiful!" said Oastag^ 
Hello, *^ But nothing could surpass the lovely 
environs of the city, fields, gardens, and 
country houses." ^* A city too, and near that 
great river!" exclaimed Monsieur La Force, 
<^ happy man; it was the source of the 
Niger; you have been at Tombactoo:" an J 
he kissed Castagnello in a transport of ad* 
miration, crying in the same moment, ** How 
miseraUe am I to have spent so many years 



in the petty regions of Upper Egypt, Ethi-' 
opia, and the Mountains of the Moon. 
^< What, however,^' continued he, subsiding' 
into a calm and philosophical mood, *^ ren- 
ders these discoveries of your's the more 
important is, that they tend to throw light 
on many things hitherto imperfectly ex- 
plained, or not explained at all. Innume- 
rable streams, like the Adjidi and the Wadi 
Abiad, rise among the northern mountains of 
Africa, take a southern course, and cer« 
tainly do not fall into the Mediterranean: 
where then do they go ? I will tell you# 
Depend upon it that the source of the Ni- 
ger, which you have had the happiness to 
behold, is the outlet to some great congre- 
gation of waters behind the mountains, the 
confluence of all those rivers.'' 

Castagnello had been on the shores of the 
lake Elloudeah, and had travelled more 
than forty leagues along its banks without 
being sensible that he was going round it, 
and he described it as a sea so wide that 
the mountainous land could not be seen 

c 

across it~. 
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Monsieur La Force stnick his forehead, 
and rising, said with solemn emphasis to hip 
patient, ^' Another Colambus ! you are the 
greatest of men* I will go in queat of that 
stiperb water, and all Europe will resound 
with the fame of our discoveries.'' Accord- 
ingly, as soon as the necessary preparations 
were made. Monsieur La Force set out for 
the mountains of Belid al Jerid, or the iaud 
of grasshoppers, and in seeking the source 
of the Niger and the metropolb of Tom- 
bactoo, went into that undiscovered country 
from which no traveller returns. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



This solitade bat more foments despair, 
Recals — comparesT-and to the incessant pangs 
Of Spite^ revenge, and shame, condemns my soul! 
O ! what a miserable slave am !» 
Precipitated from the tow*ring hope 
Of eagle-eyed ambition, to the abyss 
Ofmutt'ring horror, curs'd from thought to thought. 

Smollbt. 

Befo&s his departure from Bescara, the 
warm hearted and ingenioiis Monsieur La ' 
Force arranged with the obstinate Armenian 
merchant, that he should see Castagnello to 
Bujeiahy a seaport at the mouth of the river 
Zowahy about eighty miles to the east of the 
city of Algiers, and, at this place, after a 
journey of ten days, they arrived without 
meeting with any adventure. Here they 
embarked in a French vessel, bound to Mar- 
seilles, but the day following the wind came 
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SO strong from the Westward that they were 
obliged to bear away before it, and were 
driven into Malta, having suffered severely 
in attempting to make the islandof Sardinia* 
In Yaletta, the capital of Malta, Gastag- 
nelio m^t with a Neopolitan nobleman, 
one of the knights who had been a favorite 
admirer of bis mother, and who received 
him with great kindness and procured for 
him a commission in the Life Guards of the 
Grand Master. Perhaps in all Europe there 
never had existed such a dissolute society as 
that of Malta at thi^ period, and Castagnello 
was soon one of the most distinguished 
gamblers and libertines in the island. The 
ruffian Alphonso was then a private in his 
company, and having. assisted him in some 
of his intrigues,, was raised to the rank and 
dignity- of his confidential servant About 
the same time a company of players from 
Sicily arrived to perform, during the carnival, 
and among them was an actress remarkable 
for her stupidity on the stage, but possessed 
of extraordinary beauty. The patroa of 
Castagnello, Don Jvliano Piccha, haviog, 
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notwithstanding his vows of chastity as 
one of the knights of St. John of Jerusalem, 
— vows which were as little respected by 
*^he whole order as by himself — induced 
Signora Cantabelia to become his mis- 
tress, was supplanted in her good graces by 
Castagnello* 

It happened one evening that when Don 
Juliano came to sup with her, that Furbo, 
who was then her servant, pretended she was, 
indisposed and asleep. The old gentleman 
alarmed at this intelligence inisisted on being 
admitted to her apartment, and found her in 
high health and spirits, lovingly supping 
with Castagnello— 'Alphonso at the moment 
serving them with some beautiful cham« 
paigne, which Don Juliano himself had 
that morning sent to her. 

Enraged, as it may well be supposed at 
this discovery, the knight accused Castag- 
nello of the basest ingratitude, and assailed 
him with a torrent of degrading epithets. 
The latter retorted ; from words they came 
to threats, and swords were drawn, but the 
cries of the faithless damsel were so loud 
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and vehement, that before the rivals could 
make a thrust at each other, the house was 
filled from the streets, and they were both 
disarmed. 

This affair being reported next morning 
to the Grand Master, who had heard some- 
thing of the character which Gastagnello 
bore in the place, ordered him, Alpbonso,and 
Fnrbo . to be forthwith banislied the island, 
which was done accordingly, in the course 
of the same day, and they were landed 
next morning on the coast of Sicily, at the 
mouth of the river Madiani, formerly the 
harbour of Selinus. 

Destitute of all the means of subsistence, 
Castagnello and his companions had no other 
resource but robbery. 

These desperate men were not long left 
.without an opportunity of excercising their 
inevitable profession. While they were yet 
standing on the beach looking at the Spar- 
ranaro depart, from which they had been 
landed, and swearing a violent and aimless re- 
venge against the whole immaculate order of 
the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, Father 
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Paolo passed on one of his^ beggiag excof- 
sions attended by Bernardo the Locandier^ 
of Castel YetranOy \(^ho was armed with a 
musket. The outcasts ran instantly to thf^m^ 
as if actuated by a single impulse, Bernardo 
flung down his gun and fled, but the Friar^ 
unfitted by his garb for such celerity, was^ 
obliged to stand and deliver. The spoil was 
not valuable, but as it consisted chiefly of 
dried fruits, wine and provisions, it was bet- 
ter to them' at that time than money. 

In this their first adventure, Castagnello 
and his companions aflected to be greatly 
more fierce and tremendous than there was 
any occasion for them to be, and Alphpnso 
proposed that they should put the Holy Father 
to death. But Forbo's blood turned cold at 
this horrible proposal, and Castagnello, natu- 
rally more humane, decidedly refused. Paolo, 
who, as we hav« already observed, was a 
self-possesed adroit knave, discovering by 
their conversation that this was their first ad« 
vulture, addressed them freely on the subject 
of their profession, and offered to enter into 
a confidential correspondeace with them, on 

Vol. I. M 
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cMditioti of sbariDg* regularly in their plun- 
d&F. He spoke to them of the catacombs of 
ESeUnus a» an iascmtable retreat^ and pointed 
out in \?hat manner, by prudence and perse- 
verancci qualities which secure success in all 
pursuits, whether good ot" evil> they might 
acquire money enough to enable them, in 
the course of a short time, to return to the 
world a« honest men. 

Too well pleased to hear of any place 
of shelter with such an eventual prospect, 
and too loug accustomed to general delin- 
quency in small affairs to feel any repug- 
nance to the principle of robbery, both Fnrbo 
and Alphonso at once acceded to the scheme 
suggested. As for Castagnello, the captain- 
ship of banditti was exactly fche situation 
for which a singular train of circumstance 
seemed to prepare him so wel}, that it might 
be considered as the natural issue of his 
destiny. Haring thus arranged with Paolo 
a plan of co-operation for iputual adiyintage, 
tiiey were conducted by him to the catacombs, 
and^ shown the marks by which the intri* 
cacies of the labyrinth could be easiest ex* 



plore^ Row he came fa pcunew dikiknow* 
led^^ was never well eitfplaitidd, hit several 
year9 before a band of robbers had rasidted 
:there,who suddanl^rdopofted none ever kaew* 
into wh^rt region, aft4 abont the aame periods 
Paolo came in the gurb of a^ young pec^ 
sent to tile gate of the Capnohin monastery at 
Soia^ca, and prayed to be- admitted for the 
love of St. Franoi»as a^ novice ; nor had any 
rof his brethren, till tiio meeting with the' 
ill-fated' Leonardo, reason to snspeet hisinte^ 
grity, but much to admire . bis indefatigable 
2eal in providing for their enjoyments. 

Alphonso, a Calabrian peasant^ and whose 
highest pleasures had been those of a sub^ 
altem's servant in the guai^d of the Grand 
Master of Malta, thought the catacomba very 
comfortable quarters. Baf Porbo, ibotma&i 
to a Courleatan, was^ hugely shocked at Om 
idea of taking up his abode in the rec^pt^K^les 
of the antientdead. Gastagnello regard^ 
their lodgings with indifTerenee, and only 
ielt irritation against his stars in being ne^ 
eessitated to associate with wretches so vtie, 
and to adopt a profession which he still cod^ 

• 
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gidtred derogatory. For althoagh differing 
little in detail from what he had followed 
with the Reaagados in Africa, it was not 
like theirs exalted with any ambitious aim ; 
it wanted the iris of political glory, and 
resolved itself into an impassioned attempt 
to wrench a miserable existence from the 
fings of famine. The poison of misan- 
throphy, which had been long preying upon 
the vitals of his mind, shot keener and fierce 
pangs through, all his reflections, and his 
thoughts partook at times of Satanic energy. 
He contracted a sullen hatred aga^inst 
Alphonso and Furbo, and never spoke to 
them but when obliged, and he bore himself 
apart from them, even in their enterprizes, 
so haughtily that he may be described as de- 
Jiberately insolent. During the greater 
pari of the day he would sit among the ruins 
of Selinus contemplating the sea, and it was 
difficult to say whether his gloomy mind 
delighted most in the calm or the tempest. 
For when all was smooth, silent, sunny and 
cloudless, he was observed to knit his brow^ 
and to assume the sinister look of distrust, as 
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if he ruminated on those false and flattering 
assurances of fortune, which are made up of 
fraud and hypocrisy and terminate in crimes* 
When the winds were abroad; and the rack 
flying over the expanse of the sky, he would 
stand aloft on some broken column or pedes- 
tal, and drawing his sword seem to menace 
the heavens with a courageous and sublime 
impiety. On other occasions he would 
make Furbo serve him with wine till he had 
sunk himself lower than brutality, but in the 
progress of intoxication the original hilarity 
of his youthful fancy would sometimes break 
out with more than its natural brilliancy, like 
the vividness with which, the . light glances 
from the fractures of broken crystals. But 
the general mood and frame of his be-^ 
haviour was stern, resolute, and releiltless, 
and he passed manj^ hours daily walking 
backwards and forwards in the apartment, 
which he had made choice of for himself, 
with his arms folded and his eyes fixed in 
abstraction. 

Several months had passed in this way, 
during which the outcasts made so many* 



f ocGesflfiil ttttaeks cm the travdiws ihetween 
'Mt2z«ra aad ficiaoca^ that the road was 
AtaMtt deserted, and that by Cartel yetrano 
^nreferittd aliiioagh considerably long-er. 
Tfae eonaeqaence of vhich irae, that 
CaatagnellOy conceiving he had acquired 
money enough for his «hare of plunder to 
enable him to try his fortune in the gamifig 
hiMiaes of Palermo^ had resolred, on the very 
morning in which the unfortunate Countess 
feH into his hands, to separate himeeltf frdm 
his Iwted and Tulgar companions. But this 
design was frustrated, as we have abeady 
related. 

After leaving the volunteers among the 
ruins, admiring bis intrepidity, ho conducted 
the Countess to Sciacca. During the course 
of the journej^ she so far recovered as to 
be able to request him to take herto the 
Convent of v?hich her aunt was the superior; 
bi^ with the exception of the few brief sen* 
tences which passed on that occasion, they 
reached the gate in silence. Having assi^rt* 
od her to alight, and seen her safely received 
within the walls, he re*mounted, but in pass- 
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ing along the street be was stopped by a 
number of persons, who had seen him pass 
with the Countess, and who knew the horse 
to belong to one of the volanteers. He 
answered their enquiries as discreetly as he 
cduld, informing them that the Count had 
been wounded but not dangerously, and he 
praised the alacrity and generosity of their 
friends in enabling him to bring the CiOuntess 
to a safe adylum. In the meantime the 
crowd was pressing in from all quarters, and 
he was obliged to dismount and give the 
liorse to a boy, reqdesting him to take it to 
the stable of the owner, as he walked to- 
wards the only inn which the town afforded. 
Such a day as this was in Sciacca ! The 
anticipations of leather Leonardo were fully 
Teali2ed ; and the old maiden ladies were 
particalarly curious to hear all the details 
of what the Countess had suffered from th^ 
robbets. 
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CHAPTER XXII 



Troops of artizans. 
Follow his panting horse^ and with a strange 
Confused noise, partly with joy to see him. 
Partly with fear for what his haste portends. 

Webster. 

THEiEiB lived at this time ia Sciacca a little 
black and yellow apothecary, whom his 
friends styled II Medico Gabinetto, but he 
was more generally known by the epithet of 
Poty Gabi. His hair was jet black, and 
it lay as smoothly on his head, as if it had 
been dressed with some of his own ointment. 
He commonly wore a purple velreteen 
waistcoat, speckled with gold, green inex- 
pressibles, a sky blue silk coat, with large 
yellow buttons, and a cocked hat that might 
haye served a grenadier. His watch cbain^^ 
long and dangling, was adorned with many 
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trinkets, among others with a small shell, on 
which he set great value, as it had beein 
brought from the West Indies ; and when 
he walked abroad, or to visit his patients, he 
usually carried a silver headed cane, consi- 
derably taller than the man who grasped it 
by the middle. 

Nobody thought so much of Poty Gabi, 
as he did of himself; he allowed however 
that there might have beeri doctors who 
treated their patients with more success, but 
was quite sure none carried to the couch 
of disease more skill, or sent so mucb^ med^ 
cine, notwithstanding which many of his 
patients unaccountably died. 

The doctor having a small estate in the 
neighbourhood of Mazzara, was in the prac- 
tice of annually going. thither to dispose of 
the produce of his vines and olives, and it hap« 
penedon his return about a fortnight before 
the period of which we are ti^ating, that 
he was robbed by Castagnelio and his comr 
panions, and besides bis money the invalu- 
able sbeir and bis watch were taken from 
him. 
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This afiair at the time occasioned agreat 
deal of talk, particoiariy respecting the shei), 
and BO one spoke half so much on the subject 
as the doctor himself ; he lamented his loss 
tlie more on account of the interest i^hich 
every body seemed to take in it. He had 
worn the shell upwards of ten years in the 
public view, and no one before ever seemed 
to notice it, bnt now when it was gone, he was^ 
called on twenty times a day for a descrip* 
tion of its beauties, and while describing it, 
a curious twinkling was observed in the cor- 
ner of the eyes of his auditors, which ren-*- 
dered it sometimes difficult to believe that 
they were sincere in the sympathy they 
professed ; and he was often disturbed 
after he had retired to bed, by mischievous 
boys, bringing worthless shells from the 
shore, at bis door enquiring if they were not 
his? 

Among those who most frequently and 
seemingly most fervently condoled with 
Poty Oabi on the irreparable loss which he 
had sustained, was a young man of the 
name of Gaminetti, who was not less satis- 
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^ed with himself than the doctor with his 
own medical knowledge. Signer Oaminettl 
was indeed a very remarkable per^oni or 
rather, as he thought himself, he posse^i^d a 
remarkable person^ and that st very hand- 
some one* His face waS: beaatifol^ and his 
cheeks were so prettily dimpled^ and he 
knew this so well, that he constantly ap- 
peared with a* smiling countenance^ but his 
legs were round and not well formed^ and, 
being inclined to corpulency, his belly was 
larger than became his years. But as he 
was not sensible himself of these peculiar 
drawbacks on his beauty, be rendered them 
more conspicuous by his fondness fordancing, 
although he had no natural taste for the art, 
being destitute of any musicfal ear; so that 
what with his blunders as to time in the 
dance, attracting attention to his legs, and 
bis inordinate conceit of his person^ causing 
him not only to hold his head up but to hold 
it back in - dancing as in walking, h6 was 
really a t^ery ridiculous figure. 

Signdr Gaminetti, like -all those who are 
on good terms with themselves, had a litUc 
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•pice of satire in his disposition,, and be was in> 
coBsequente regarded as. agreeable com- 
pany by many charitable minded ladies and 
gentlemen of Sciacca, who in a sociable maor 
ner delighted V> pity the faults and misfor^ 
tunes of their neighbours; and the story of 
Poty. and his shell had often furnished him 
ivith a pleasant topic.^ It was however oh* 
served that although Signor Gaminetti was. 
bft^n invited to parties, he never gave any in 
return ; perhaps he thought the invitations 
but & just tribute to his singular meritSi 

In the course of time somebody insinuated 
to the Doctor that he had been more than 
once the subject of Gaminetti's sneers, and 
particularly that he had made the los^ of hiis 
sheila very diverting story. This piece of 
malicious information sunk very deep into 
the breast of Poty Gabi, and he burned for 
revenge. He knew the self-satisfaction of 
Gaminetti as well as the wbole town, and 
he was aware that if he could make his 
person in. any way an object of public 
derisioiii. he should obtain a complete ^nd 
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lasting triumph over bira. But the diffi- 
, culty was to devise. the means. 

Matters were in this state when the attack 
on Count Corneli took place^ and it came to 
passrwhen Gastagnello brought the Countess 
to Sciacca that he wore the Doctor's watch, 
and that Signor Gaminetti recognized the 
chain and shell, as Gastagnello was going to 
the inn attended by so many of the people. 
Gabi's shop being at hand, Gaminetti with- 
out reflecting on any of the consequences 
turned around to the Doctor, who was stand- 
ing behind the half door elevated on h\s 
mortar, endeavouring to see over the crowd, 
and told him tn a sarcastic manner that the 
sti'anger had certainly his watch and Indian 
shell.. 

The Doctor being of a peppery temper, ir- 
' ritated by the sneer of Gaminetti, quickened 
by revenge, and anxious to recover his jewel, 
darted out of the shop without speaking, and 
nimbly elbowing the crowd aside, reached 
Gastagnello, and pulled the watch out of his 
pocket. This action, though instantaneous, 
.was perfectly understood by the muUitudp 
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>vho had all one way or another heard 
something of the shell, and twenty hands in 
the same moment seized Castagnello, and 
dragged him before a magistrate. 

The Doctor, content with recovering his 
trinket, returned to his shop, bat he was 
almost instantly summoned to attend the 
examination of the robber. Gaminetti, in 
expectation of a scene that would afford some 
amusement, was the bearer of the magistrate's 
message to him, and they walked together 
to the counciUchamber. The Poty said not a 
word, but meditated on the ridicule that he 
had suffered from his companion. Gami- 
netti, on the contrary, was in high glee, and 
amused himself exceedingly with the anti* 
cipation of what he thought must take place. 
In this state they reached the chamber where 
the magistrate was sitting with Gastagnello 
before him and a great assemblage of spec- 
tators around. 

The Doctor was asked by the Magistrate 
If he knew the person at the bar. ** Please 
your worship," replied the little vindictive 
wasp, fluttering with malice, ** by your leave 
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I will tell you the whole particulars. Not 
being so tall as my good friend Signior Ga»* 
minetti there, for it has not pleased God to 
give me such long leg9« and far less sikoh 
thick legs, seeing a crowd coming along the 
street, I turned my mortar upside down and 
mounting upon the bottom, stood at niy shop 
door, to see what was going forward. By 
this help I was raised so high that niy belly 
was above the half door, and not having to 
thank my friends for contributing like those 
of the worthy Signor Gaminetti, by mucji 
good eaiing to make it so large as his, I could 
stand without inconvenience and look out 
with ease. While I was thus elevated, my 
beautiful friend Signor Gaminetti there 
came running towards me from the mob^— 
0, 1 shall never forget his countenance ! — 
his cheeks scooped out into the most bene*- 
volent dimples !~the sight of them made me 
iK^ only forget the fatness of his legs, bot 
that jeven his waistcoat was so big with belly, 
I forgot in that moment how often he has 
raised a laugh at my expence,* while he was 
most substantially feasting at theexpence of 
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Others. I forgot when he walks, but more 
especially when he dances, that he pushes 
his belly forward as an article deserving of 
public attention ; and I thought with a sigh^ 
how much it is to be lamented that so pretty, 
a youth as my amiable friend Signor 6a- 
minelti there, should have no ear for music, 
and yet be so fond of dancing, and that his 
legs, which were never made for that pur- 
pose, should be always, in consequence, 
thrown into the most awkward perplexity. 
But, alas ! we cannot help our defects, and 
therefore should not be proud of our beauties ; 
and if Siofnor Ganiinetti is afflicted with a 
big belly, he may console^ himself with the 
beauty of his face; and if he has fat legs, look 
at his dimples and you will forget thenu*' 

The Doctor continued speaking in this 
ridiculous manner until the whole assem^ 
bly was convulsed with laughter^ while poor 
Signor Gaminetti, who had placed himself 
in a conspicuous situation to enjoy a far dif- 
ferent ^cene, was ready to sink into the ea^th 
with shame and vexation. Never was re- 
venge more complete; and the Doctor having 
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Tented all his ^all, atxl being satisfied with 
his victory, was little disposed to prosecute 
Castagnello. The goodhumourof the crowd 
was also propitiated by the sacrifice which 
had thus been made of the self-conceit of a 
young muoy whom no one esteemed, so that 
when the little Apothecary declined to make 
any accusation against thegallantrobber, they 
actually applauded his generosity, exclaim* 
ing as he left the hall, '* Viva Signer Gabi ! 
viva Poty Gabi ! viva il medico Gabinetto !" 
V In the meantime Father Leonardo had ar^ 
rived from Castel Vetrano. In the morn- 
ing he had been carried before Signer 
Pavietto, a plain sensible man, not over sa- 
tisfied at any. time with the discretion of 
Signer Corbo his colleague, and having been 
carefully and calmly examined, was set at 
liberty, while Paolo, although much . more 
adroit and clever in his answers, was remand- 
ed for another examination. 

These circumstances being reported to 
the Magistrates of Sciacca during the time 
that the vindictive little Doctor was venting 
his spleen, they deemed it necessary to conn^ 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 



What angel shall 
Bless this unworthy husband? he cannot thrive 
Vnless her prayers, whem heaven delights to hear 
And loves to grant, reprieve him from the wrath 
Of greatest justice. 

Shakspbabb. 

The messenger whom Paolo in the mo- 
ment of alarm, had sent from Castel 
Vetrano to the catacombs^ arrived about 
an hour before midnight. Being unac- 
quainted with the secrets and manifold pas- 
sages of the labyrinth, he did not venture 
to explore them alone, but fired a pistol at 
the entrance, and Alphonso made his ap- 
pearance to ascertain the cause of this un- 
usual occurrence. On hearing the message, 
he requested Bernardo> the bearer, to await, 
and alertly retiring into the vaults, re- 
turned in the course of a few minutes, with 
the wounded Count. Few words passed : 
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Alphonso assisted Corneli over the ruins 
and rough ground, till he reached the place 
where Bernardo had left his horse, and then 
hastened back to his den. 

The Count having mounted^ was obliged, 
on account of the pain he suffered from his 
wound, to ride slowly, and Bernardo walked 
at his stirrup. As they proceeded along, 
Bernardo made- several unsuccessful at- 
tempts to enter into conversation, but he 
was as often sullenly repulsed, and they tra- 
velled on in silence. 

They had not, however, gone far when 
the Count stopped his horse, and turning 
suddenly round, listened a few secoads, and 
said, " Did you hear that ?" 

" I hear nothing but the noise of the sea 
breaking on the rocks,*' replied Bernardo, 
and the Count rode on. 

When they had reached the brow of a 
hill, the Count halted a second time, and 
Bernardo said, without any question being 
asked, — " It is but the baying of a wolf on 
the mountains.'* Corneli took no notice of 
bis observation, but contemplated the ex- 
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tent of desolation which spread Ifke a silent 
cemetery of tombs in the moonligl^t be- 
low them. The fragments, in the silvery 
brightness of the side, which they presented 
to the moon, contrasted with the blackness 
of their shadows, might have been com- 
pared to human beings attended by their 
good and bad angels. As thi» thought rose 
in the fancy of the Count, a dark cloud 
floated over the moon, and the scene was 
troubled and overcast. Bernardo, observ- 
ing an expression of great anxiety in his 
countenance, said, ** It is indeed a terrible 
place, and our acquaintance are not the 
worst inhabitants that have resided yon- 
der.*' Corneli made no reply, but walked 
his horse slowly, and Bernardo, not being 
checked, continued :-~ 

** Those antients must have been terrible 
sinners, for, although they had the saints 
living among them, their wickedness was 
so great that the heavens were obliged to 
weed them utterly^ away from the face of 
the earth. I wonder how it is Signer, that 
we are all so very wicked. Don*t you think 
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it would have been much better and sared 
a YEisA of trouble, had sin been kept out of 
the world aHogpethen But oor natural sins 
are nothing to those we are obliged to 
commit, or to make others do, for the sake 
of law and right, as it is called. If a man 
kills another, it is called murder, and yet the 
law itself makes no scruple to take away 
life. And socelj it would have been better, 
instead of ordering us not to steal, to have 
made tilings so that we should* have had no 
octcasiod to do so. And, as for adultery, had 
there^been no marriages, tben^ could have 
been no adultery. Now, what can be said of 
laws that are the creators of the sins that 
they punish?" 

The Count at first paid no attention b> 
what Bernardo was saying, but as he pra^ 
ceeded he became surprised at the cha- 
racter of his observations, and allowed him 
to talk on without interraption. ^ 

" Thus it is you see, my Lord/* he conti- 
nued, " how il happens that poor men are 
made wicted. It is not their fault, but the 
fault of those who make the laws, and I 
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sbonld think that it is of very little con-> 
sequence in the eye of heaven, whether a 
man kill another by a stiletto or a statute: 
for if we cannot get what we need without 
robbing, surely the sin is not in the robbery 
but in the need; and if we can spare what 
we are robbed of, surely it is very wicked, 
and against all goodness to punish the unfor- 
tunates who are compelled by their need to 
take what we could very well spare. Now, 
my lord, what will you be the worse after 
your wound is healed, by^the loss of the trifle 
of money that the poor men in the cata- 
combs have taken from you. I know that 
if I were in your lordship's place — 

*' What would you do?" cried Comeli, 
amused at the art and ingenuity of Ber- 
nardo. 

" I would not," replied Bernardo; ** I 
would not go this night to Castel Vetrano." 

" Why so ?" enquired the Count, curious 
to discover his object, being now aware of 
his drift. 

<*I would go to Mazzara,*' answered 
Bernardo, ** where nobody as yet has heard 
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of your being robbed, and you may get horses 
there in the morning, and a very comfort* 
able letica, to carry you to Palermo without 
any questions being asked, or any necessity 
imposed on you to hunt our friends in the 
catacombs to death for the public good." 

Corneli had much stronger reasons than 
these for adopting this advice, but he did not 
choose to acquaint Bernardo with them. 
On the contrary, he appeared to acquiesce 
in his opinion, and when they reached the 
high road, instead of going on to Castel 
Vetrano, he turned bis horse towards Maz- 
zara, where he arrived about the break of 
day. Bernardo, who knew the town well, 
instantly procured mules and a letica to 
carry the Count to Palermo; and not 
choosing to apprize the persons, from whopi 
he hired them, of his having been at the 
catacombs, he pretended that they had 
come that morning from Castel Vetrano, 
and cautioned the Count to do the same. 

On reaching the metropolis, Corneli imme- 
diately made some necessary arrangements 
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with bis agent, and eiabarked for tlie con- 
tineQt, before it was knowa to the public 
that he had met with any accident in his 
journey. In the meantime his infant son 
had continued to thrive, and before his de- 
parture he left instructions that he should, 
as soon as possibly be sent to the care of 
hi^ mother's faintly at Messina. 

Baron AlcanK>, th^ brother of the Couo- 
tesSf £^nd who ought naturally to have taken i 
a (feep i^nteri^st in the fate of bis sister, was» 
at the tin^e the Count's, letters, arrived, en- 
gaged in some philosophicaJl pursuit, which 
so entirely occupied his whole attention that 
he had not a thought to bestow on any other 
subject ; and when in the course of a few 
days after, he received a letter from the 
Countess, informing hi^i- that she was in 
' the cqiivent at Sciacc^^ of which their aunt 
was the superior, he coiM^lnded that, she 
had fallen in|o, some of those indiscretions, 
which are alledged to be not. peculiar to the 
Sicilian ladies, and that the less any of her 
friends sa^d about her the better. 

The conduct, however, of her aunt the 
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Abbess was vcnr diffierent. Previous to^ tke 
arrival of the Counrtess, she had been iw- 
formed by the boatmen of what had hap- 
pened, and her grief and anxiety were nor- 
thing short of Father Leonardo's anticipa- 
tions^. It may therefore be easily concciYed*, 
without description, how happy she was^ 
ixy receive her niece from the army of Cas^ 
tagnello. 

In the course of her ride from the min«, the 
horror and agTtatit)n into which the Countess 
had been thi'^wn by the death of Al'phonsov 
had' so far subsided, that on alighting' at the 
convent, she was able to enjoy the maternal 
emhraces of her aunt, and in a condition to 
relate the story of her misfortunes. Havmg 
communicated, the circumstances already^ 
described, she mentioned that the Count, on 
seeing her recover from the shock wftivh- 
she feft at the idea of sieeptng^ in- a sepul- 
chre, from which tfce relies' of the dead had 
been removed to make room for her, seemed 
disposed to indemnify her for his former in- 
attention; by* the par ticulam kindness' of hi» 
caressesr: and that, deceived by thts flat- 
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teringf. change in his behaviour, she had soon 
after fallen asleep beside him ; the robbers 
having, on the faith of a large riBward, pro- 
mised to assist, h\ the morning, to remove 
the Count to Castel Yetrano. But, during 
her sleep, the perfidous and profligate Cor- 
neli had risen and quitted her unknown, as 
she supposed at first, to the banditti, who 
had retired to another apartment for that 
night. How long he had left her before 
she awoke she could not tell, but she 
was disturbed in her sleep by the ruffian 
Alphonso laying his rude hands upon her 
in the dark. Starting from the floor where 
she lay and screaming for help, Castagnello 
had come into the chamber, followed by 
Furbo with a light, and happily again res- 
cued her from the brutality of the Cala- 
brian. Enraged to be again thus frus- 
trated, Alphonso rushed for his sword fol- 
lowed by Castagnello ; the Countess in the 
same moment also ran from the mausoleum, 
in which this hideous business had taken 
place, and going forward in the labyrinth 
at random, fortunately, and as if miracu- 
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lously conducted, reached the corridore, and 
escaped by the opening in the vault through 
which she had been led by Castagnello. 

What then took place has been already 
described, and we shall now resume the 
story of her unfortunate protector. 
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CHAPTER XKIV. 



O, good old man ! how well in &«e appears 
The constant service of the antique world. — 
But, poor old man ! thou prun*st a rotten tree 
That cannot so much as a blossom yield. 
In lieu of all thy pains and husbandry. 

Shaespeare* 

While Castagnello remained in theprisoD 
of Sciacca, the Abbess liberally furnished 
him with every necessary to alleviate the 
privations of his condition ; the volunteers 
also assisted him with money, and frequently 
visited him, promising a continuance of their 
endeavours to obtain an abatement of his 
punishment. Nor did the females of the 
town show any want of the usual charity of 
the sex on this occasion. We shall not in- 
sinuate that their kindness was at all influ- 
enced by the handsome figure of the culprit. 
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and far be it from us to allow that toy other 
ts^ntiment than the ptirest benevoletice, led 
so nfiany elderly ladies to hts cell with 
gifts and pity, although they particularly 
questioned him about the Countess, and 
wondered how she could contrive to pass 
the time pleasantly in the doleful maiisioxis 
of the antient dead. 

Whien he had hetsn about ten days in pri- 
son, he was summoned one mourning to pre- 
pare for the journey to Cape Pasero, toge- 
tdier witii two other convicts, also sentenced 
to cmifiuement in tiie same place. These 
two were coupled by fetters like blood- 
hounds^ but in consequence of the interest 
which the public took in his fate, Castagnello 
was spared this degradation. 

Their road lay along the skirtas of the 
coast at the bottom of Mount San Calogero, 
a rugged track unfit for wheels carriages even 
from the gates of Sciacca. On approaching 
the river Yerdura, it was much swollen 
by the rain of a thunders-storm that had taken 
place in the course of the night ; and they 
found a letica and several muleS) with an 
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£tig]igh traveller and his servants standings 
on 'the bank, afraid to pass the torrents. 
The Englishman^ on seeing the convicts and 
their conductors, entered into conversation 
with them, and enquired particularly into 
the circumfftances of the offence, virhich had 
reduced so fine a young man as the outcast, 
to such a state of wretchedness. The kind 
treatment which the ill-fated Castagnello 
received from the good people of Sci^coa, 
had greatly tended to appease his misan- 
thropy } perhaps the reflection of having 
behaved so ntuch b,etter than he intended to 
the Countess, had also some share in prd- 
ducing the cheerful composure which he 
then enjoyed. Before the waters had so far 
subsided as to render it prudent to attempt 
the ford, the Englishman felt a strong inter- 
est in his favour, and assured him that on his 
return to the' capital he would exert siU his 
influence to obtain an entire remission of the 
punishment to which he had been sentenced. 
This benevolent partiality was soon con- 
verted into an obligation. 

The stranger and his servants, like the 
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generality of their countrymen in similar 
situations, became impatient at the duration 
of the bridgeless flood, and by menaces at 
at length induced their Sicilian conductors 
to try the ford* The mules with the lug« 
gage were led across in safety, but the letica, 
in which the master and his valet were 
seated, was not so fortunate. Iw the mid- 
dle of the stream one of the mules stum- 
bledi and the letica was upset. Cas- 
tagnello darted forward, and in the moment 
of almost inevitable destruction rescued the 
passengers. 

When the immediate c<Misequences of 
this accident were put to rights, the Eng- 
lishman, who was going to see the ruins of 
Triocala, took leave of his deliverer, not 
however without presenting ^ him with a 
sum of ny)tiey, and renewing still more 
warmly the promises of his endeavour to 
serve him. The convicts turned off to 
the left, being obliged to rest that night in 
Calatabellota, a small miserable town, pic- 
turesquely situated on the summit of a very 
lofty and in many places inaccessible moun- 
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tain^he iohafottants of i^hich are notorious ibr 
their wild and dei^erate character. The clas- 
sical reader will perhapli recollect it was oq 
this hill that the adventarers Trypho and 
Athenio established that republic of slaves 
who defended themselves with such constancy 
and valonr against their masters, that the 
CoDsnl Aqnilius was obliged to lay seig^e to 
them with the regular army, and extirpated 
but could not subdue them. 

Castagnello and his companions were 
lodged in a small locanda or wine-house 
for the nightf when as they sat at supper 
with the officers who had charge of them, 
an old priest. Father Jacomo, came in, and 
entered into conversation with them. • The 
appearance of this venerable man deeply 
interested Castagnello, wiio was at that time 
peculiarly susceptible of kindly impressions. 
He was pale and thin, and his eyes were 
full of a sad and pathetic expression, which 
the melancholy accents of his voice rendered 
extremely touching. His beard was entirely 
hoary> and on the head of the tall staff with 
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which he supported his feeble and aged 
steps, wa& affixed an ivory crucifix, that 
gave a picturesque effect to the apostolic 
simplicity of his manners, arid deportment. 
He had evidently come to offer consolation 
to the convicts, but his attention was soon 
particularly addressed to Castagnello ; in- 
deed the two other delinquents were coarse 
and hardened vagabonds^ whom a long 
career of petty crimes and punishments had 
rendered callous to every moral impress 

sion. 

Father Jacomo having received from 

Castagnello a short account of the imme- 
diate causes of the necessity which obliged 
him to become a robber, and of the subse- 
quent events which had finally brought him 
to the condition in which he then appeared, 
that amiable old man endeavoured to make 
him senmble that fortune was not altogether 
to blame for what had befallen him, at the 
same time admitting, in a mild but diffident 
manner, that our errors in life are as often 
the result of some inborn impulse, as they 
are attributable to the defects of ohr judg- 
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inent. This jadicious concession to the 
prejudices of Castagnello conciliated his at- 
tention, and the Friar continued. <' Were 
it not indeed for this innate evil^ this 
effect of original sin, there would hare been 
no occasion for heaven to have communi- 
cated to man the blessed doctrines of salva- 
tion/' 

Castagnello had never before held any 
conversation of a religious kind, and he hap^ 
pened to be in a frame of mind favourable 
to the benign object which the pious ecclesi- 
astic had in view. He accordingly listened 
with profound interest to what he said. 

*^ I think/' continued Father Jacomo, 
<< that it is greatly owing to the negligence 
with which constitutional predilections to do 
wrong, are allowed to grow into habits^ 
that much of the guilt and sorrow which 
darken the beauty and order of the world 
ought to be ascribed. It seems to me unde- 
niable, that punishment alone is not suffi- 
cient to remove the causes of criminal ac- 
tions. There are certain moral secretions 
natural to man, and it is from them that our 
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good and evil actions arise. These can no 
more Be eradicated from the intellectual 
constitution by employing the scourge or 
the rack, than a patient afflicted with disease 
can be cured by the same means. It is 
only by being changed in nature^ born again 
by religion, that the moral patient can hope 
for a cure/' 

<^ But how is that to be done, holy Father/' 
said Castagnello disconsolately. '< By keep- 
ing the mind's eye fixed on the sublime 
objects which religion has disclosed." 

" And what are thpse objects ?" enquired 
the penetential convict. 

The old man looked at him with indig- 
nant surprize, not believing it possible that 
an officer in the Life Guards of the Grand 
Master of the religious fraternity of St. John 
of Jerusalem, could be so ignorant, but when 
he saw the sincere and unaffected expres* 
sion of his countenance, his heart melted 
with tenderness and compassion. 

By this time the night was far advanced, 
and the officers, being desirous of going to 
sleep, they requested the Friar to desist 
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frofn any farther conversation with the 
prisoners and to go away. Castagnello 
begged them to allow him to remain a little 
longer, but the old man himself was tired, 
and declined to stay ; he promised however 
to come again in the morning* But in 
going home he was attacked by two black- 
guards in the street, who pushed him down 
and otherwise used him so ill, that be was 
unable next morning to quit his bed, and 
Castagnello saw him no more. His obser- 
vations however had taken a strong hold of 
the outcast's mind, which in the whole 
course of the journey from CalatabeJiota to 
La Catholica^ wandered as it were in a 
chaos of conjectures, and vague imaginings. 
His spirit was like the soul of an Atheist 
immediately after death, when it finds itself 
in the eternal regions, and still doubts if the 
things and elements around are everlasting 
truths, or the phantasma of a dream. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 



Must you be therefore proud and pitiless 1 
Why, what means this 1 Why do you look on me 1 
I see no more in you than in the ordinary 
Of Natare^s sale-work. 

Shakspeare. 

When the convicts reached the banks of 
the Platina, they were informed that the 
English traveller had crossed the river the 
preceding evening, a circumstance at which 
they were much surprized, for the fisher- 
men at the spot assured them that the 
river was more swollen than it was then, 
although they considered it still impassable. 
But the convicts, on being told in what 
manner the enterprize was efiected, re- 
solved to attempt it also. 

The chad-fishers at this place have con- 
structed five or six small islands in a line 
across the stream, by means of wattled 
stakes filled up with turf and stones, and 
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between these they stretch their nets. Over 
the channels which separate these artificial 
islets^ the Englishman instructed the fisher- 
men to lay poles and sticks, and upon these, 
from isle to isle successively, the travellers 
crept on all fours, swimming, the mules in 
the river. . 

At the iity of La Catholica, the convicts 
intended to halt for the night, but one of the 
police officers having procured at that place 
the loan of a mule for himself and his 
friend, to ride and tye, it was resolved that 
they should go as far as the priestless town 
of Siculiana. The prisoners remonstrated 
against this, as subjecting them to a scan- 
dalous degree of fatigue ; and Castagnello 
having expressed himself in a manner more 
becoming an officer in the life guards of 
the Grand Master, than his actual condi- 
tion, the officers threatened to shoot him on 
the spot, but commuted the insult by only 
tying bis hands behind. 

To this abject and ultimate disgrace the 
miserable outcast however submitt^ with a 
smiling countenance, but it indicated no 
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cheerfulness at heart, for it was bat the 
external symptoms of a convulsion in the 
mind, that nearly overwhelmed the throne 
of reason. At first, the officers and the 
other felons regarded it as the expression 
of a cool contempt, and the foraier were 
enraged at his insoknce, while the latter 
admired his courage. But all were struck 
with awe and alarm, wfaen^he soon after be- 
gan to sing and warble some of his mother's 
most brilliant bravuras, with astonishing 
taste and spirit. In the midst of one of the 
gayest, he suddenly burst into tears and 
threw himself on the ground, sobbing like 
an artless and offended infant. 

This affecting incident touched even the 
hearts of the guards with remorse, and they 
unbound his* hands ; but when the fit of 
passion had abated, his tranquillity was not 
restored, and he marched to Siculiana 
sullenly and stern. 

This town, to which we have applied the 
epithet of priestless, is distinguished in the 
priest-ridden region of Sicily, for not 
having a single convent within its pre- 
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ckioto ; this^ however^ is not entirely owing 
to the philosophical iUiimiiiatton of itie i&- 
habitasts, for when Swifiburo, the tt*av^kr, 
several years after, 8top{)ed there for the 
nighty he met with a thesis pasted one. the 
.walls of his bed-chamber, to be maintained 
io the schools of G^rgente, by a native of 
Sicttliana, wherein the said native under- 
took to demonstrate that the Oopemican 
system is impioas and absurd^ and that the 
earth stands still and the son moves round it 
like the sails of a windmill round the pivot. 
But for that matter, perhaps, it does not 
very well become us to be satirical on this 
orthodox sage of Sicnlania, for aboot three 
years prior to the present Anno Domino, 
we were |n*esent with divers learned 
and publishing personages, printers and 
booksellers, in tiie house of a classical 
friend, within the sound of Bow bell, for 
the express purpose of hearing an old vil- 
lage barber deliver certain truths -^a special 
revelation no doubt to him, that would tend 
to prove there were no such things as the 
laws of nature; and he really began by 
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proposing that ive should commenoe a sub- 
6crJpt>on to enal^ him to make a planetary 
mat^ioe, according to his notions, by which 
ti»e whole pablic wenld at once be con- 
Titi^ced of the absurdity of the Newtcmian 
system. But to vetorn to our uinfertiitiate 
bero. 

Owing to ^.tigue, vexation, or to some- 
tliing else, when Castagoello readied ^icu- 
liana, he was Tery unwell: his pulse beat 
irigh^ his cheeks were inflamed, and his 
eyes sparkled with the fire of a burning 
ferer, so that ntxt morning, instead of 
being in a coirdition again to take the road, 
he was unable to rai$e his head from the 
sleepless stone whidi had served him for a 
pillaw, his couch being the floor of the 
warehouse where the party lodged. 

The officers were at a loss what to do 
with him, but having' waited till the stew- 
ard of the Prince of La Catholica was 
stirring, who, in the absence of his Lord, 
exercised the supreme magisterial func- 
tions, and who, even when his highness was 
there, exercised the authority of *' Viceroy 
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over bim :*' one of them went to the ba- 
ronial residence, and entreated the advice of 
the great man. Fortunately the English 
traveller had arrived the evening before, 
and being lodged with the steward, met the 
police ofBcer in the hall, and enqaired for 
Castagnello. On learning his situation, he 
immediately interceded in his behalf, and 
the steward too happy, as he alledged, to 
have it in his power to oblige an honorect 
guest of his Prince, readily consented to be 
responsible for the prisoner, until he was 
in a condition to be removed from the town, 
in the hope that the petitioner would amply 
reward his obliging disposition. The offi« 
cers were thus il^uced to leave Castag- 
nello under charge of a doctor, whom the 
traveller had the charity to send to his 
assistance, although he refrained from visit- 
ing him, being told by the physician be- 
fore he saw the patient, that the fever was 
in all probability contagious. 

The disuse, however, proved but of 
short duration, for on the third day Castag- 
nello was able to leave his apartment, much 
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to the chagrin of the steward of the Prince 
of La Catholica, who had been led to hope, 
by the representations of the police officer, 
that he would die and give him no farther 
trouble ; for the Englishman, on quitting the 
town, gave him a purse to defray any ex- 
pences which the prisoner might occasion, 
and which the honest steward was desirous 
of appropriating entirely to himself. 

The next best thing, therefore, that could 
happen in the opinion of this conscientious 
personage was that the prisoner should make 
bis escape, knowing that he might safely 
trust to the power of his master to protect, 
himself from the consequences of the respon- 
sibility which he had incurred to the police 
officers. In Sicily, as well as in many other 
places, the local magistrates wink at a 
great many of the inconveniences attend- 
ing the administration of public justice, 
especially when it serves themselves to do 
so* Accordingly, when Castaghello .was 
quite recovered. Signer Scampavia, the 
steward, that nothing might be wanting on 
his part, sent for him to the castle, and 
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haviog courteoaaly condescended, in consi- 
deration of tbe culprit being a friend of the 
Mi Lordo, to request him to be seated, ad> 
dressed him to^ the following effect : — 

" It gives me great pleasure, Signor, to 
see you look so welL I was much a&aid 
yon would have died among us, which 
would have occasioned no small expence to 
his highness, the Prince, my master, as I 
should have beea obliged to bury you at his 
cost and charge, for you know that here in 
SHculiana you are as destitute of kith and 
kin, as a dog or the wild boars in the ches* 
nut woods of Mount Etna ; and any trifle of 
money in y^our pocket would haye gone of 
right to the wordiy me& who brought you 
here, unless it had pleased them to give part 
of it to the Capuchin friars in La Catholica 
to say mass for your soul. Honest men! I 
am sure they well desjsrve all you hare^ and 
much more if you bad it to give, for if 
they had not consented to leave yoc^ which 
they did most readily at my suggestion, you. 
would have perished on ^ae^ coad, and. the 
flies would have eateoj the flesh finom your 
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bones. But, thank beaTen! you are now 
hale and hearty, and as able for a journey 
as any young fellow that ever rnail^ a good 
use of his limbs* I trust, howeyer, that 
after all the kinckiess yoa have m<et with, 
you will not use them to run away from 
Sic«<diana, because that would be the most 
horrid ingratitude, as you cannot but know 
very well, that were: you. to dp so, I have no- 
n^i^n to send after you. At the same- time-, 
I think it is a great pity that so handsome a 
young fellow as you are should be doomed 
fpr life to the miserable prison-iide of Cape 
Pasero^ Oh ! it is the most terrible place 
in all the known world. I hed once occa- 
sion to be there. I went oi my owa accord> 
Signor, when becalmed in a voyage from 
Gergei^te to Syracuse* Being becalmed, 
and having nothing to do, I visited the pri- 
son islands- There I saw a dismal black 
castle — a black castle, mark that; and in 
th^ inside were some twenty felons with 
long bi^ards, aqd bound hand and feet with 
fetters of iron* The devils in heU, I am^ sure. 
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are perfect beauties compared to them. 
Mercy on us ! what a life it must be to live 
all the days of the year with such compa- 
nions, nay, not only all the days of the year, 
but all the years of one's life. I know not 
what I should do were I in your situation, 
Signer, but stone and lime would not hold 
me fast, stronger though they are than gra- 
titude and every principle of honour; what, 
indeed, does it signify to a man to xherish 
either gratitude or honour, when, by so 
doing, he must take up his abode in the 
prison-isle of Cape Pasero, and die there, 
and go to hell afterwards ; for he can have 
no hope of ever reaching the gates of Para- 
dise when he has associated with the incar- 
nated demons of the black castle of the pri- 
son-isle of Cape Pasero; and, if he once 
goes there, he can never hope to escape ; for 
Signer, it is an island^ which you know. Sig- 
ner, is a rock surrounded by the waves of the 
sea, that dash against it night and day, and 
are never at rest. But if you go to the 
prison-isle, perhaps you think the Mi Lordo 
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ijrill obtain your pardon. Ah! Signor, if 
yott knew as much of those English as I do/ 
you would not trust a pinch of snuff to their 
fidelity. Poor wretches ! are they not here- 
tics? and what faith can you have in a 
heretic ? To be sure, the MiLordo did leave 
these two dollars with me to give to you, 
and with them a sober man might travel 
from Siculiana to Palermo, where the Mi 
Lordo expects to be in a day or two; but 
were you, Signor Castagnello, to attempt 
that, I would account you an ungrateful 
monster, only fit to live with the heretical 
English, in that hell-upon-earth of their's, 
the great city of London, where such excel- 
lent beer is made, and every luxury in life 
abounds, and the most beautiful girls in the 
world, dressed like princesses, take the 
young men by the arms, and lead them into 
delicious gardens, more splendid than the 
palace of Morgiana, the fairy, but where, 
alas ! there is not a single saint that can be 
depended on. " ' 

Castagnello perfectly understood the drift 
of this harrangue, and the same night, wheu 
Vol. I. o 



^ mow rose, he 44p9l<t«d from Sdodiari*^ 
iMvaqf 4ie two dolfors in ^ bands o^ tb« 
]|M>qes^ s^MFWr4» w » pledge that he could 
not be smdh « mangljer of ingratiltade as th«l 
discreet per«99ag)e apprebwdad. 
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CHA?T«» ^^Yh 



If eyjgr yoji tn^Yjs look'd 09 ^tt}( ^Ifg^, 

If eyer been where bells have kqoU'd to. church, 

If ever sat at any good nan's feast; 

If erer from yonr eje4ids wiped a tear. 

And know wbat 'tis tsfpitjiaodfcepitMd, 

dirpc* hisf Kt^. The fragi^nfip «f 4^QrtVAg^ 
9f l^e; ivffJ^ VK«yl u^/7^ \t\^ WR««8i ^ %t 

s^f fthsn wH;oi^ftWff»^M wUH^ m¥ ^m> 

o S 
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pleasure and sadness, 4ike the reflection of 
the moonlight on the Mediterranean, as seen 
through the boughs of the trees. 

About two miles from the town, on the 
side of the road that leads to Gergente, 
there is a small niche, containing an image 
of the Virgin, to which passengers are in 
the practice of doing reverence, and on the 
steps before it, on which thej are accustomed 
to kneel, the outcast sat down. 

He thought of the high hopes he had 
once cherished, and sighed to think how 
harshly they had been all plucked and trod- 
den. In that moment he threw his eyes 
upwards, and a cloud, the only one that 
then hovered in the whole expanse of the 
starry tranquillity of the air, came slowly 
over the ascending moon. He felt as if it 
were a type of his own destiny, and watch- 
ed its progress till the planet was swallowed 
in the darkness of its bosom. In a few" 
minutes the occultation began to lessen; 
the cloud melted away, and the beautiful 
orb again soleninly launched into the chrys- 
taline abyss, floated alone in her sphere like 
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the ispirit of a vestal rising towards hea* 
veu. 

** Darkened and disgraced as I am/' said 
the convict with emotion, ** may I not yet 
be destined to shine out ?'' and as he uttered 
these words, he rose^ and turning round, 
prostrated himself before the iqnage of the 
Virgin, and implored her assistance with 
great fervour. 

Whether the virgin heard his prayer, 
we have never been in a situation to 
learn, but while he was kneeling, the sound 
of voices approaching startled his ear, and 
presently he discovered with alarm that they 
were those of the officers who had brought 
him from Sciacca. Fortunately, however, 
gentlemen of their profession are not much 
more addicted to religion than the other 
culprits of the lalw, and they not only passe<i 
the image of our blessed lady without re- 
verence, but one of them gave a profane 
and contemptuous whistle when he saw her 
votary prostrate on the ground, but did not 
disturb his devotion. 

They had delivered the two convicts 

o s 
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flufely t^Hlte g^^ertlol- of the prAftoH-i^ dtid 
were returning home. The probabilify, 
tli^efoM tvM, tb^ iiad they b^ett a\^are 
^\xo th^ wWfthippet Wtti, Hiey iftMiid tidt 
Imv^ seil^d Ihm^ bemuse it tiiig^t lietve oo- 
<hL^k^eA ^ekk to retdM with hffth to €iai)^ 
Fasero, \Ml tht^ HVem ndt ftetii^t^ tkheit 
v^^y. V%ejr t>alB6d OH I#ward9 Sictiik&na 
as I have described^ left it agWfi «ai1y iti 
tiie tMrning, mfd n^ver troubled tlieitisdiyes 
to enqmm whether tke prisep^er wM dead o^ 

Cftitagiiello ime soimedifttely ^ their 
pasBk^, hastened dawn the hill> ami, urged 
by 4^ impulse cf( <he iackiefit, irent for- 
ward cm the Toaid tx> Girgeote. At dny^ 
break he fiMind hkttfldf near the prediMdss 
of tiist poit, audi observing three Maltese 
boats imdcittg for tho haTboor> be resolved 
to x^mceal himself till they readbed the 
mdke^ and to mingle with the paaaeogers 
at diaensbarkatifOD, and preteaid that he 
also had came in oae of the boats from 

Malta. 

This expedient was not only ingenious^ 



bnt the yery tieBt be couM adopt ; for, beitig^ 
still in the unUbrtn of the GK^^nd Master^s 
guards it sav^ed bim a world of otb^r subtiir- 
fages. Accordingly, when the pastiengerk 
were put on sfaore^ and their luggage raven* 
ooftly taken poftseBiioin of by th« cro\!0d of 
poor wretches w1ik> infect the mole of Ger- 
gewte, atid ply as po^terii betweeii the har- 
bour and the «ity, wMch is superbly situated 
on tlie top ^f a tnountaitti nbont fonr thileB 
difttaat, CaBtagntBilto joined the loquacious 
throng as they proceeded^ bag &nd baggitge, 
to the custoilk-housei and iseiidily dbtained, 
ifor the cuBtoniary fee, a pft»ipdrt atMotig the 
r^Bt to Palermo^ Having no luggage, be 
walked on without deky to the city. Th^ 
path was rugged and steep, but the sides 
were lined with magnificent rowd of the 
American aloes in blossom,, and he reached 
the locanda in the lower range of the town, 
in a state of calm and temperate feeliUg, 
produced by the beauty of the landscape 
and (he freshness of the morning air. On 
entering the house he sent for the master to 
procure hini something for breakfast. It 

o 4 
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was still an early hour, but nat having^bad 
any supper, bis appetite was sbarpened by 
want as well as by the length of his jour- 
journey* 

While the locandier^ was absent, a young 
man who kept a small school in the neigh* 
bourhoodf. came in and offered himself as a 
Cicerone to conduct the captain to the ruii|s 
of Agregentom. It may easily be ima- 
gined that the captain was in no great hu- 
mour for an.y such amusement, and indeed^ 
he rudely repulsed the offer ; but there was 
so much patient meekness in the look with 
which the poor young man regarded him, 
that it almost instantly softened his spirit, 
and he invited him to partake of his break- 
fast with materials for which the locandier^ 
then entered. The gentle domine respect- 
fully accepted the invitation, but request- 
ed leave to step home to acquaint the 
go«d woman with whom he lodged. We 
might here moralize, with great propriety, 
on the hoUowness of appearances in the 
relative conditions of mankind, and assure 
the courteous reader of that uever-before 
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mentioned truism, that the great are not 
so much to be envied as some honest folks 
imagine ; but a topic so original and curious 
would deserve more time to do it justice 
than our publisher will allow at this ad- 
vanced period of the season, he being very 
anxious to have the book out in time, while 
the wintry mornings allow the fair and 
-young leisure time to read; and, we our- 
selves being in great need of the stipulated 
price at which we engaged to finish this 
piece of work. 

When Signor Salpano, the school-mas- 
left the locanda, the landlord said to Cas<- 
tagnello, '' He is the best poet in all Si-, 
cily and an excellent creature, with a 
heart as tender as the dove's. There is not 
a god or goddess but he can make a song 
about, liay, for that. Signer Capitano, he 
could mak« a most divine one about your- 
self; and he is such a clever improvisator^, 
that a Mi Lordo who was here yesterday, 
told him that if he could speak English and 
^arry his genius to London, he would make 

o 5 
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more money in one winter than the menoes 
^ of the archbishop for a whole year/* 

OastagncUo was ooovineed that iMs Mi 
Lordo could be no other than the gtenerous 
Etigiishmao who had exipressed so mu<:h 
cooeern £o>r himseif ; it was therefore with a 
feeltng' of intense pleasure, that he heard 
from^siA Cioerotie, on his return , that the 
trasreUer had lodged ia the Benedictine 
^ Hioiaastery, and that he had Iwoygibt letters 
to the Archbiskc^, who could, no doubts tell 
his name. 

When breakfast was finbfaed, Castag- 
neUo begged the schoolmaster to go to the 
' convent and palaee^ and obtain ftr hiai all 
the informntiion ihe ocMsld; and, being fa- 
Jkigned witli his jjourney, he etretefaed him- 
aelf on 4he only bed which the loeanda 
afibcdied, aikI fatt into a profoimd sle^^, 
wliich may be ea)oy till the ret«ro ^f Sig- 
jQor Salpano; while we, by WBf (^( ^i- 
jKude, .aiid in {il^asant ^utrast to tiie g^ocony 
incidents of Abis jsiitbeoikic bMtory, relate 
a^me paitiiciiUrs m th.e Ufo ^f i^e i^oeHcfl 
domine. 
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chapteh xxTii. 



Full many a gem of purest ray serene. 
The dark unfethom'd caves of ocean bear ; 
Full many a flcrwer has blown to blush utlseen. 
And waste its sweetness o* the desert aitf. 

Thi: poor school-master bdtkved tlmiv ais 
in the fabolous ages of atttiqnity^ po^tsi y^ent 
still regarded as the most illustrioM of i&«ia^ 
kind ; aad that kings and qweens, priuecs 
and priocessei^t and all the meoiberS'Of the 
blood royal of Europe were ambitions to do 
them b<nnagey and longed for opportunities 
to cro^wn them with laurel wreaths, in the 
midst of their af>planding people*. His faith 
even weoit so far as to think that critics 
weM held in< afoonrinatioa witk the wigft 
and gcnd} and tbat^ whenever i^y yen* 
tnrediM show their hdads,. thiejr fan^th^ irisk 
ol being pelted to deads with ston#0i Stgi^ 
ndr SaJfttoD Wobt tberefore scarcely mope 
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anxious to obtain the means than a pretext 
to quit his school, that he might see the 
worlds and receive at the hands of their 
Sicilian majesties, then in the bloom of 
youth and the spring of their eventful reign, 
those evergreen testimonies of merit which 
he was conscious of deserving. 

He was a native of Rusi, a pleasant vil- 
lage in one of the romantic vallies through 
which the river Salso, the Himera of the 
antieDts, winds his desultory stream. His 
father was a barber, and pot more distin- 
guished for the suavity of his razor than the 
taste with which he embellished the most 
simple tidings, and it was supposed by 
many of bis philosophical customers that 
the genius which the son afterwards dis- 
played in extemporaneous compositions, 
both in verse and prose, was e^ither derived 
from some hereditary impulse, or from the 
excitement which he experienced in listen- 
ing to the old man's garrulous narratives. A 
few were of a different opinion, and thought 
bis talent was original and peculiar to him- 
self; but these were weak persons, for 
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livery body now knows that there is no 
sach thing as pecaliar endowments. Na- 
ture, in fact, has nothing to do with the 
formation of the mind, according to the 
opinions of the most eminent metaphysi- 
ciains of the present day, who maintain that 
the human being may be modified into any 
thing by education. In the particular case 
of Salpano nothing wa8 ever determined, 
but many disputes took place on the sub- 
ject in the barber's shop; and least my 
British readers doubt that such discussions 
were held in such a place, I beg leave to 
mention that those disputants were friars 
belonging to a neighbouring monastery, 
one of whom became the voluntary in- 
structor of the bardling. 

Father Ludivico had early discovered 
the natural intelligence of young Salpano, 
and thought that in time he might be 
formed into an excellent priest; but the 
bent of his genius was not ecclesiastical. 
The good friar, however, was induced from 
kindliness for the boy, to continue that at- 
tention to the cultivation of his mind, which 
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he had commenced for the benefit of the 
church ; so that about the age of eighteen the 
future poet was an accomplished classical 
Kholar, but as ignorant as such yoiiths com- 
monly are of modern practical knowledge. 
Being thus filled with the beautiful of an- 
tiquitjy and his notions elevated far above 
the sphere of human cares and actions, he 
was sent to the city of AUcata, which 
standi at the mouth of his native river, and 
placed as an apprentice in the shop of one 
Doctor Epicaco, the brother of his tutor* 

The Doctor was as teaty as ^ Wasp^ bat 
the gentle spirit of Salpano submitted to 
hiif spleen with the meekness of a lK>ly 
martyr, and, for three years., endured his 
peevish effervescence without complaint^ al- 
most without repining. But the patient ass 
may be overloaded, and tibe docile camel dri- 
ven too far. The resignation of Salpano 
was at length exhausted ^ still hedid npt coolr 
plain. He performed his embittered duties 
with his wonted punctuality, but hegrewpale 
mid tbiPf and his lapguideyei^9ometime$ over- 
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Bpwed witfa tears that he could not aopp^ess. 
He was always solitary , but, instead of ire^ 
turmng to his lodgings to feed his hopes 
M^ith the romances of literary honour, it 
YfM observed 9 that when he shot the shop 
et sunset, he walked towards the sea shore, 
and sat, for hoars together, on the rocks^ 
looking mourafally at the waves that rose 
against thiem and were thrown back, and 
lost for ever in the multitadinoDs swellings 
the water- 
One evening, after the irritable Epicaco 
had been rendered more than usually acri- , 
iiM)nious, by the ill success of an experix 
ment that he tried with obie of bis patients, 
and which occasioned immediate death 
when no dmsger was apprehended, his dis- 
consolate apprentice was seen to walk with 
hasty aud perturbed steps to the rock 
where he was accustomed to sit so c^ten 
muaing, md to stand there tossing his hands 
in a very fr«|[itic oianner towardel the hea- 
vens ; but, w be was a shy and strange lad, 
nobody h^edod this cxiravagaace, and the 
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darkness sood concealed him from observa- 
tion. 

Next morning, the Doctor was surprised 
that be came not to the shop/and^ recollect- 
ing that he had for some time appeared 
sickly, he thought that be must be ill, but 
on sending to enquire for hini, was exceed- 
ingly exasperated to hear he had not been 
at home all night. Father Ludivico was 
uo less surprised, when, much about the 
same time, he saw his unhappy pupil enter 
his cell and burst into tears. 

What took place need not be related; 
the result, however, was, that the Friar 
wrote an angry letter to the Doctor, and 
Salpano, in the course of a few days after, 
departed for Girgente, where, under the pa« 
tronage of ** a little round fat oily man of 
-God," a cousin to Father Ludivico, and who 
was much in the good graces of Signora 
Camerara, the housekeeper of the Arch- 
bishop, he undertook to teach the young 
.idea how to shoot^ a profession consecrated 
by the example of Socrates and Plato. 
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Ih this situation he bad beeii about three 
years, during which his poetical talents had 
been occasionally unfolded; and having 
made himself acquainted with the his- 
tory and local antiquities, he had accu- 
mulated a little money by acting as Cice- 
rone to strangers visiting the ruins of 
Agrigentum. 

The self«»denial with which he had saved 
this money, would have beggared the mi^ 
sery of an Elwes, but it was cheered with 
most delightful vistas of fancy, and every 
dollar that be added to his stock seemed, to 
his fond enthusiasm, as the bright finger of 
a cherub beckoning on to immortality. 
His object was to gather a sum sufficient to 
enable hini to study in the university of 
Palermo, until he found an opportunity of 
reciting some of his poetry before the Vice- 
roy, who would, no doubt, send him to the 
Court of Naples, as worthy to partake the 
liberality of their Majesties who were, as 
he understood, not only the greatest sove*- 
reigns, but the most munificent patrons of 
literature then in the known world. 
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' On counting hts sayingv^ aA»r adding to 
it the present irbich he htd pe^eiyed fhoai 
tktt Etlglbfaman, he tiMHjgfat it eneu^hforall 
his purposes, and urns standing dt the door 

of his school) ruminating on die bi*ilUa«it 

< 

4lestiny awaiting him when Oastagnello 
passed towards the Locanda. 

The Englishman being the only trareiler 
that he had yet met with who appeared 
4x) take any interest in his fate,, it was not 
altogetiier on Castagnello's lA^oant thajt he 
went with rerioTated cheerfiilntes V^ enqnire 
his name and address in Pialernu^. In as^ 
cettding the ates^ lanes whieh lead to that 
high ridge of the^ city, where the Benedic- 
tine monaaterf and the palaee ^f the Arch- 
bishop are situitted, his imagh^tion was 
busy forming a project which could not 
lail to nealite all his golden dreiimiB of fftme 
and fortune. It was nothing less than to 
give up his sehdol> and oStt his services as 
a valet to Gastagnello^ with whose manners 
and appearance he was mnch prepossessed, 
thkiking that, by these me^ns> he W^cdd 
obtain some Way of distinguishing himself 



>^itliOtrt impairing tb^ liUlU ^tA df ht& 
savings. A«tdriKttgly, wlieil he h^A pto^ 
cxtted the requisite itilbfiSft^t^ti, he has* 
tened back to the loKcatida, a^nd Oaistagn^lto 
awaking as be tntet^dj lacked oat and 
enquired wh^t i^trccess had attended his 
misi^ibn. fidt I m^ist leat^ the reader 
himself to imagine >9rhat w&te the feeHngs 
of the outcast on heat ingthat th^ tf avellel- vr^s 
no other than the £arl dP Wtldwatsto^ his bro- 
thier. It will be recolli^cted (^at th<e arrd^ 
gance of the Auiftrians bad tns^^r^d him with 
gomething lik^ a prejtidi<;e again^ this r^)»» 
tioti, btit th^ civility which had been s6 
sTpontaneously bestow^id by his lardsfaip 
tviped it aWay, and be n^w fett towank 
him a sentiment of gratitude lliat ^Mly re«- 
quired time and ^^perience to b& concen- 
trated into brotherly love. 

When the transport with which he heatd 
the information had subsidedi the itimple^ 
hearted Salpano meekly submitted to bim 
liie prudent proj^t which he ha,d sio judt^ 
ciously formed, but *Castagnello declared^ 
with unfeigned fervonf> tbat his news were 
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equivalent to a great stroke of good fortune, 
and that so far from consenting to take bim 
to Palermo in any menial capacity, be sbould 
accompany bim as his friend. 

This was an assurance of success so far 
beyond the most sanguine hopes of the mo- 
dest poet, that he could scarcely credit his 
ears, and without taking lime to make any 
answer to the outcast, he ran to his school 
where his pupils bad by this time assembled, 
and addressing them in a rapsody of non- 
sense and tenderness, that alternately shook 
them with laughter and melted their young 
hearts with tears, he bade them fareirell for 
ever with a triumphant flourish of his hand, 
and rushed, sobbing like an artless child, 
into the street. 

Preparations for immediately proceeding 
to Palermo were . ordered by Castagnello ; 
and while the exulting schoolmaster was 
running here and there in great glee, shak- 
ing hands and talking fast with every body 
he knew, a letica was brought to the door of 
the Locanda. 

It has been remarked by many travellers 
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that the inhabitants of the Italian regions do 
honour to their great men in a better taste 
than any other people, and the departure of 
Signer Salpano, the schoolmaster, ^or the 
capital, afforded a fine example of this pre- 
eminence. Of all his scholars, not one was 
seen in the streets, as the letica ascended the 
hill to the gate which opens on the road to 
Palermo. But beyond the walls lining the 
road which winds down into the valley, they 
were ail assembled with all their kindred, 
bearing green boughs in their hands, which 
as the mules came merrily shaking their 
bells, they waved over the letica, shouting. 
Long life to our poet, Salpano — Glory and 
riches — adieu, adieu. 

The warm-hearted enthusiast was quite 
overcome by thei eclat of his departure, and 
in spite of all the refulgent visions that 
floated in his fancy, he was dissolved with 
tenderness and sorrow. Even Castagnello, 
who was at first much inclined to laugh at 
this mixture of burlesque and affection, was 
greatly moved. He remembered the high 
anticipations of his own departure from home; 



a«aken«d for Im qcmpMiion (bw biis homrn 
had «vw l>efi)pe f^jogoj^oil, ai|d libe ^rtl^ss 

irert thU ffalmif inl» a mprte p^Fn^peia^ re* 
yafd* ThHA an inpid^vW in. it^«lf exo^ingly 
)«diwcHi»» gav€i hm th#! ^it 3Apa^ *pf pur^ 
aid virtiioiis f^not^m^ ; hvA i% fVft^q ]|»BP4n» 
^t tbiogi of tbfi dofipait eQ9fequ^9^ (q 
ow cbwi^r, arUie in mGam^mm^ wh\i^ 
frxnn tbflir own natiim. s^^m tiba Isafi; lij^y 
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